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A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at head- 
quarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Assistant. 
Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, 
on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few boarders 
received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may 
be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy every day 


collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 every year. 
A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD Howuse........79 Moore Street 


Nortu Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. ...39 North Bennet Street 
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HASTY BOSTON oho eee oe ee eee ee OO Meridian street 
MEDFIELD...... _.Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals 
EasTHAM..............Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main 
support of the League. Become a member, send a donation or 
make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our con- 


WiisT HAR WiGHies tress Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


tinued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured ani- 
mals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents 
is for a year’s subscription to Our Fourroorep FRIENDS. 


Membership Fees 
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.. $100.00 
1.00 annually 
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Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of ..... 


..... dollars, and the real estate situated at No........... 


Street, in the. cltv: (or town) 08s errs rad. soot ciate ae RE ee te a ene ee eee 


Executive Committee 


BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR., Treasurer 


FREDERICK J. BRADLEE 


STUART C. RAND, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE 


Daily in the A.M. and P.M.; Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, 
Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dor- 
chester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, 
Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The Newtons, Roslindale, 
Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, 
Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, The 
Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). 


Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 


The Readings, Stoneham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. 
Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
East Boston, Lexington, Somerville. 

Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Co- 
hasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, 
Quincy, Randolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. 


Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, 
Winthrop, etc.). 


MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 
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Boston Post 
AGENTS ROLFE, McGONAGLE AND MORRIS WITH SIX OF THE TWELVE STOLEN CATS RECOVERED IN MEDFORD 


A total of 107,168 animals was cared for, in some individual sense, by combined departments of 


the League during 1936. 


Dogs Cats Horses Cattle 
and Mules 
Si,lio 74,313 2,027 564 


Divided according to species, the record reads as follows: 


Sheep Poultry Miscellaneous 
and Swine and Birds 
60 1,674 1,355 


The numerical record would be higher by many thousands were we to take credit for animals 
given but casual attention in selecting those requiring specific care or treatment. 


NCE a year we publicly render an account 
of our stewardship, and in order that it 
may truly reflect the departmental work 

of the League, the person responsible for the ef- 
ficient operation of each department is asked to 
accurately compile his or her portion of the rec- 
ord in as interesting a way as possible. 

Statistics are dull, but we must deal with them 
to some extent, and in an effort to permit a peek 
behind the scenes to let you know some of the de- 
tails involved in gathering in 16,755 dogs, 70,645 


cats, 799 miscellaneous animals, including birds, 
squirrels, goats, rabbits, monkeys, guinea pigs, 
skunks, alligators, raccoons, and foxes, we have 
requested all of our agents to contribute from 
their experiences. Their work takes them into 
strange and sometimes dangerous places, and 
among all kinds of people. We require them to 
be gentlemen and diplomats. We expect them to 
make friends for the League while on missions 
which are oftentimes distasteful to the people 
upon whom they call. (Continued on page 6) 
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Our Cover Picture 


Our cover picture is reproduced from a poster 
originated by the Animal Defence Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society of London, England, by the gracious 
permission of that organization. The late Dr. 5. 
Parkes Cadman spoke of St. Francis of Assisi as 
the saint of the whole world regardless of creed 
or race. 

“We need,” as Dr. Cadman said, “those ideals 
in the world today, just as much as they were 
needed in the thirteenth century when Francis— 
that gay young troubadour, son of a wealthy 
merchant, consecrated his life to his fellow men 
and through his ‘Rule of Life’ helped to bring 
form and pattern from the chaos of his times.” 


Grenville Norcross 


Word has just reached us of the death of Mr. 
Grenville H. Norcross, a Vice President of the 
League for seventeen years. Mrs. Smith found 
in him a tower of strength during her many years 
as President and he could always be relied upon 
for advice and for financial assistance. We will 
miss him sorely. 


Ida E. Hall 


KE RECORD the passing of another who 

devoted her whole life to preventing 

cruelty to animals and toward making 
life easier for all creatures. 

Miss Ida E. Hall was President of the Waltham 
Animal Aid Society, Waltham, Massachusetts 
and a life-long member of that organization. 
She was a friend to everyone and was interested 
in all matters pertaining to children as well as to 
animals. 

The humane workers of Waltham will miss her 
sorely and to them we offer our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 


Appreciation 

DITORIALS have appeared in the Boston 
Traveler from time to time commenting on 
thoughtless practices in which animals are 
involved. We want to express appreciation 
through these columns, and have already done so 

ina letter addressed to the paper. 

Two recent editorials read as follows: 


Horse Dodged Automobile 


At Dover and Albany Streets a few days ago a speed- 
ing automobile nearly hit a horse in the head. The 
horse was drawing a cart across the road. 

The act was deliberate. The driver of the horse 
saved the animal by pulling hard on one rein. The 
horse could not see the car approaching from the side 
because of the blinders worn by the animal. 

That automobile driver should lose his license. In 
fact, so should any driver who cuts too close in front 
of a horse-drawn vehicle. At best, the horse is put to 
sudden effort to stop his loaded wagon. Then again, 
the horse must tug hard again to get his load under 
momentum. 

Give horses the right of way. 

We trust it is unnecessary to suggest that human 
beings, particularly women with children, be given right 
of way. However, we print the caution because there 
are some low boors at the wheels of some cars. 


Warm Wave Fooled Birds 


Persons who know their birds tell us that the warm 
wave led many birds into the belief that this was 
Georgia and now the little things are caught here by 
cold weather. With the freeze-up many of these birds, 
usually far south at this time of year, will be without 
food. Untold thousands may die and, obviously, those 
birds will not be back with us when spring comes. 

Particularly this year we should throw out food for 
birds. Let us not just think about it. Let’s do it. 
Please. 


Horses and Mules, War Munitions? 

A recent letter suggested that something be 
done to bring about an embargo on horses and 
mules, as well as upon munitions and other war 
materials, in case of a European war. 

We passed this on to President Sydney H. Cole- 
man of The American Humane Association, and 
he replied that a request of that nature has al- 
ready been made of the State Department, but 
that he would follow it up with another. 

Matters of this sort go to emphasize the im- 
portance of The American Humane Association, 
and the necessity for more liberal support on the 
part of both organizations such as ours and indi- 
viduals as well. We recommend consideration of 
the idea to all who can afford a membership. 
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Our Branches at Dedham and Lynn 


NDER the able management of Mrs. John 
A. Finlayson the Lynn Branch handled 
10,313 animals during the past year. We 
wish to commend her, not only for this splendid 
record, but also for the fine manner in which she 
represents the League in her contact with the 
public. She began her labors under a tremen- 
dous handicap because of resentment felt in some 
quarters that a change in management became 
necessary, but all this has been altered and she is 
daily making good friends for the Animal Rescue 
League. 

Mr. Edward Prescott at Pine Ridge continues 
his able management of our Rest Farm for Horses 
and all that relates to the Cemetery for Small 
Animals. Visitors come to Pine Ridge from all 
over the world. The cemetery was opened in 
1907 and is laid out with winding paths shaded 
with cedar, oak and pine trees and ornamented 
with flowering shrubs and plants. It is also a 
bird sanctuary, and special pains are taken to 
attract them by the placement of suitable houses 
for feeding and by providing drinking pools and 
winter shelters. In connection with the ceme- 
tery is a crematory operated at reasonable cost. 
During the year there were 55 burials and 77 
cremations. Dogs, cats and other small animals 
received and cared for numbered 695. The pres- 
ent animal population consists of 8 horses, 1 pony, 
3 donkevs and 5 dogs: 2 gorgeous St. Bernards, 
a Newfoundland, a Collie and an Airedale. All of 
these constitute a welcoming committee. 

You are invited to visit Pine Ridge daily from 
10 a.ar. until 6 p.w. 


Practical Assistance from the Children 


LITTLE slip of paper reading as follows ac- 
companied a gift of $1.75 for our Horses’ 
Christmas Fund from Dorethea E. Scott 

of 19 Frawley Street, South Boston: 

“T usually send 25 cents but this year am send- 
ing the contents of my bank and making up the 
balance by doing without a few luxuries for the 
poor horses. I sincerely hope I may be able to 
better this next year.” 

We tried to express our appreciation in a letter 
to Dorothea, but feel our readers should all know 
of this practical humanitarian, and also of Marea 
Kussmaul of 815 Belmont Street, Brockton. 

We quote from a letter sent us by Marea’s 
mother: 

“When Marea opened her letter asking for a 


donation for the Horses’ Xmas dinners she wished 
to attend to that piece of important business all 
by herself, and use the money she had earned her- 
self, so she did. 

“We are interested in your work. Always at- 
tend the Xmas sale and do a goodly amount of 
trade there. We have six pet dogs buried at 
Dedham. 

“We have a roseate cockatoo that talks very 
well and can go knock-knock on his cage bars. 
These birds do not usually talk. Two angora 
rabbits with three-inch fur and a pair of geese and 
a Sealvham comprise our ‘Zoo’. ” 


Wings Within Wings 

A year or two ago we were thrilled to learn of 
thousands of birds which were given a lift over the 
lofty Alps by airplanes to assist them in reaching 
a warmer climate, and the Associated Press Re- 
port, dated Vienna, January 16, informs us that 
the commendable act has been repeated. 

“Ten thousand birds, sufferers of a rigorous winter, 
have been given a lift southward in airplanes so far this 
season. Their own wings had failed them and they 
otherwise would have died. The birds, mostly young 
swallows, were brought to two offices of the Vienna 
Animal Protection League by bird lovers from outlying 
sections of the city and neighboring communities. 
They were placed in special containers and shipped by 
air to Venice, where they were released.” 


Rights of the Seeing-Eye Dogs 


A bill has been introduced by Senator Martin 
F. Smith of Hoquiam, Washington, which seeks 
to require railroads, buses, steamers and aviation 
lines to grant free passage to blind men’s dogs. 
We do not know of any instance where this has 
been definitely denied, but on at least one occa- 
sion the League has been instrumental in having 
the privilege granted by a local bus line. Hotels 
should welcome “Seeing-Eye” dogs and other 
well-behaved guides as guests, and our facilities 
are offered where intercession in their behalf is 
needed. 


Canned Dog and Cat Food 
We never did like canned dog and cat food, as 
a steady diet, and are loath to recommend it ex- 
cept in an emergency, but we disapprove of it to 
an even greater extent since the Agricultural De- 
partment has removed the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion label from all such products, reserving that 
standard for foods for human consumption. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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We are surprised and disappointed whenever 
they find it necessary to use force in handling an 
animal, despite the fact that animal natures do 
not follow the same pattern any more than in the 
case of humans. 

Eight ambulances have travelled upwards of 
100,000 miles caring for sick, injured and un- 
wanted animals. In addition, a little Ford road- 
ster has been available for those emergencies aris- 
ing while all other cars have been in use. 

Many tales, seemingly fantastic, but true, are 
related as our men gather together in their room 
at headquarters at noon each day, and again in 
the evening. A fighting rabbit which had taken 
up its abode in a spacious barn in Woburn was 
the main topic of discussion at one of these meet- 
ings. He seemed to embody all the pent-up fury 
of all of his kind, and woe betide any dog or cat 
venturing too close to him. The element of sur- 
prise helped confuse and confound all opponents. 
Always victorious in his encounters, he decided 
to “take on” several dogs at once and came 
through almost torn apart and minus much fur. 
Kind-hearted neighbors decided he would be 
much better off in the care of the Animal Rescue 
League. 

An innocent-appearing little squirrel on Bos- 
ton Common also proved militaristic in the ex- 
treme. He singled out a Western Union mes- 
senger boy for attack, biting him savagely, and 
had to be taken out of circulation. 

For the most part, all animals brought to us, 
or picked up by our ambulances, are friendly and 
easy to handle. When they act otherwise, there 
is usually a good and sufficient reason back of it. 

Agent Harry Rolfe relates an incident in 
Malden, which is a case in point. His order 
called for a cat and kittens to be brought to the 
League. Protective instinct caused the mother 
to hurl herself at him in insane fury. She buried 
her teeth in his shoe, and it required the com- 
bined efforts of Rolfe and the owner to subdue 
her. “At that,” reported Harry, “she would 
have caught me the second time as I raced for 
the door, had she not slipped on the kitchen 
linoleum.” 

It isa painful duty to separate a mother animal 
from her offspring, painful to the man doing the 
work, but particularly so to the animal, and we 
earnestly plead with our readers to take reasona- 
ble precaution to prevent pets from accumulating 


families which must be destroyed or disposed of. 

We expect encounters which challenge the in- 
genuity of our agents, such as related further by 
Agent Rolfe. “I received an order,” said he, “to 
eall for a dog which had bitten both children and 
grown-ups. When I arrived at the home, the 
owner was attending afuneral. The dog was tied 
to a 10-foot chain attached to a 40-foot wire run- 
way in the rear of a garage, to protect a truck 
and to prevent the theft of gasoline, and he meant 
business as he took after me. Coaxing and offers 
of food did not help any, and I finally had to tele- 
phone the office for help to secure the animal.” 

We feel nothing but admiration for an animal 
constant to the trust reposed in him, and wish 
many times we could sidestep a duty which com- 
pels us to put away a creature simply because he 
insists upon a faithful performance of his duty as 
he sees it. 

Quite different are cases such as the one men- 
tioned by Agent James Connaughton which im- 
pressed him more deeply than any other coming 
to his notice during the year. An elderly couple 
were obliged to surrender a fourteen-year-old dog 
which they had raised from puppyhood. He no 
longer had the strength necessary to raise his 
head, and the grief his passing left behind was so 
deep and sincere as to leave a lasting impression. 

Two experiences, which shed a little light upon 
the sort of problems our men are continually fae- 
ing, remain uppermost in Agent Edwin Sanders’ 
mind. First he recalls the four-mile fox chase 
which was covered in detail in the May 1936 is- 
sue of Our FourFroortep Frrenps. Briefly, the fox 
was found up a tree on Boston Common, 10 feet 
from the ground. Where he came from, or how 
he got there, we have never learned, but he 
jumped over the heads of the crowd surrounding 
him, and a long and vigorous chase through 
crowded city streets preceded his capture. Thir- 
teen dogs which had been locked in a one-room 
shack, without food or water, constituted the sec- 
ond case. The owner had been taken to a hos- 
pital, and through an oversight, the plight of the 
dogs did not become known for several days. 
Careful handling was necessary, as the animals 
were in a dangerous frame of mind and were 
ready to attack all intruders in a body. Several 
hours were required to secure them. We quote 
from Sanders’ report, “We thought we would be 
bitten any minute as the dogs flew at us from all 
directions, but everything came out O. K.” The 
terseness of this report is characteristic of our 
agents. 
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Agent John Bella has a vivid recollection of an 
outstanding experience also. “One Saturday 
night about ten o’clock,” said Bella, “a call came 
from the Brighton Police Station, advising of two 
dogs which had been confined in a room with a 
dead woman for three days. The animals tried 
to prevent my entering. I se- 
cured one dog quite easily, but 
a German Shepherd would not 
allow anyone near his mistress. 
I had to maneuver a long time 
before I got him.” An under- 
standing of their needs and 
intelligent handling changed 
their dispositions completely 
within a few days, enabling us 
to place them in good homes 
shortly afterward. 

Rescues of different types é 
prove perplexing to our men = 
many times. Cats in sewers 
and chimneys, cats in trees and 
between walls, dogs from un- 
derground tunnels, birds from 
out-of-the-way places almost 
too numerous to mention, call 
to us for release every day of 
the year. 

Agent Rolfe briefly touched 
on one of these cases as follows: 
“T received a call about nine 
o'clock one night to go for a cat 
which was ina sewer. A search 
of five sewers was made before 
locating the one in which the 
cat was imprisoned, but it was 
impossible to reach it. Finally 
with the help of a police officer 
who held my legs as I reached 
down with a rope, I rescued the 
cat and returned it toitsowner.” 

Albert Morris is called upon for most of the 
rescues from deep or lofty places. The newspa- 
pers feature him manytimes during the year. His 
most vivid experience is reported in this manner: 
“Early in the summer, I was sent to a church at 
the corner of Columbus Avenue and West New- 
ton Street to take a cat from an air vent under 
the building. As I crawled in, the cat fought at 
me until it made its escape out of the shaft to 
the air hole 15 feet below ground level. When I 
tried to come out of the same entrance, no larger 
than a 12-quart water pail in diameter, the cat 
fought and scratched until I was forced to 


” 


Sitting still 


In the snow, 


WINTER MORNING 


The snow is coppery-pink 
From the sunrise, 

- And on the knoll, 
Outside my window, 
Are three tame rabbits, 


As China figures; 
Only their footprints, 


Prove to me that they 

Are living creatures, 

Coaxing for a breakfast. 
LE BARON COOKE, 


In The Christian Science Monitor. 


block myself in. I called for some one to report 
my predicament to the League and was thank- 
ful for a quick response. It was hard to de- 
termine which was the more scared, the cat or I.” 

Rarely a day goes by without several dizzy 
climbs after cats, and rarely is a failure registered 
on the first attempt. 

We have only attempted to 
set down a few of the more sim- 
ple experiences of the many en- 
countered in handling thou- 
sands of animals, and do so be- 
cause we want it known that 
many hours must be devoted to 
individual cases. Were it just 
a matter of calling for un- 
wanted animals and disposing 
of them according to the wishes 
of the owner, our work would 
be relatively simple. We hold 
every stray dog coming to us 
for at least six days, except the 
hopelessly sick or injured. The 
strays which are eligible for 
placement, along with dogs sur- 
rendered by owners to be 
placed in dependable homes, 
are kept at the League as long 
as our facilities will permit. 

In happy contrast to those 
painful scenes, featuring the 
surrender of a loved pet for 
some good reason or other, is 
the picture of the reunion be- 
tween a loved dog and his mas- 
ter, many times after all hope 
has fled. We recall an old gen- 
tleman, eighty years of age, 
who reported the loss of his dog 
to Police Station 16. To the 
Lieutenant he said, “I am 
afraid he is out in the cold, or that somebody has 
him who won’t be good to him.” This pathetic 
plea touched the officer’s heart, and all policemen 
were instructed to be on the lookout for a wire- 
haired fox terrier. It was eventually located in 
our kennels, and the joy of both man and animal, 
and the satisfaction of the Police Department, 
could hardly be overemphasized. 

A careful check is kept of all dogs reported lost, 
through the newspapers, and everything possible 
is done which may reunite the lost pet and its 
owner. 

We do not want to dwell at too great length 
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with the intimate details of the work, but another 
case comes to mind, that of a dog which went 
A.W.O.L. from the steamer Artigas. Nemo, a 
mongrel collie, just naturally became lost, and 
stayed lost, despite the fact that every member of 
the crew who could be spared scoured the city 
while the boat was being loaded at the Army Base 
in South Boston. Not until after sailing did 
Nemo turn up at the League. A radio message 
reached the ship somewhere on the high seas but, 
Germany being their destination, it required 
something over a month before dog and crew 
could be reunited. 

Owners of animals and friends of strays gener- 
ally may rest assured of the good care they re- 
ceive while in our hands. The matter of feeding 
comes uppermost to mind. The main dish is a 
stew composed of fresh meat and vegetables, 
beans, carrots, cabbage and spinach, for the most 
part. There is always plenty for all, and great 
quantities disappear like magic. This fare is 
varied by uncooked meat and dog biscuit. Fish, 
milk and occasionally liver are served in the cat 
rooms, although there is a healthy demand for our 
Mulligan stew on the part of feline guests as well 
as dogs. 

Cooking, cleaning, and otherwise looking after 
the creatures within our walls, keeps a crew of 
men busy from early morning until night. We 
are open twenty-four hours a day for the recep- 
tion of strays, and an emergency ambulance serv- 
ice is maintained all night. We do not have a 
vetermarian on duty except between the hours of 
9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. However, a capable 
clinic assistant, skilled in first aid, rooms at 51 
Carver Street for the purpose of serving, in emer- 
gency cases, the animal belonging to the man or 
woman financially unable to provide veterinary 
service. 

Only a small percentage of the dogs and cats 
that come to us are suitable for homes. Old age, 
absence of teeth, poor sight or hearing, some skin 
disease, or other incurable diseases demand that 
most of them be put away. In order to help pay 
operating costs, and also to ensure a good home 
for placed animals, we ask a contribution of five 
dollars for each dog, and one dollar for each eat. 
We rarely place females, never unless spayed, and 
we require that all male cats placed, be castrated. 
At times we are criticized, but this policy has been 
adopted by the Board of Directors after careful 
study, and experience proves the wisdom of the 
plan. 

It might successively be argued that the ab- 


sence of a five dollar bill might stand between a 
desirable dog and a good home, but the placement 
of all animals is deemed of major importance. 
Every single applicant for a dog is interviewed by 
either our Manager or President, and you may 
rest assured no boy who with parental consent can 
properly care for a dog is denied one. On the 
other hand, homes are pretty carefully considered 
before an animal is placed. The five dollar bill 
is not deemed a sufficient guarantee for a pros- 
pective home, and in all cases a check-up occurs 
a month after each animal is placed. 

Dog-catching is a function we wish we could 
sidestep, but, in the interest not only of public 
health, but of both the stray and owned animals 
as well, every fair-minded person realizes the 
need for keeping down the population of stray 
dogs and cats. All of our men dislike this partic- 
ular duty, and it is to their credit that they em- 
bark upon dog-catching expeditions in a good 
frame of mind. Only dogs without license tags 
are picked up. These are held for six days await- 
ing the appearance of an owner. Proper identi- 
fication and the securing of a license are the only 
requirements for reclaiming a dog, but if the ani- 
mal is emaciated, or in need of special attention, 
the case is looked into and properly adjusted. 

Quarantined dogs, that is, those which have 
been charged with biting, or suspected of haying 
been in contact with rabies, are held for fourteen 
days, and are returned to their owners in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the 
State Health Department. 

In conclusion, may we touch upon a seasonal 
activity which is necessitated by the out-and-out 
thoughtlessness of grown men and women. We 
refer to cats and kittens left behind at the beaches 
at the close of the summer vacation period. The 
family cat, too often a female, turns up missing 
after the bags are packed and the automobile is 
waiting at the door. A brief search is unsuc- 
cessfully made, and, let us be fair, a high resolve 
is made in the majority of cases to return later for 
the animal, but one thing and another prevents 
it, and another abandoned animal is recorded. 
In other cases the family cat acquires a family of 
her own during the summer and the kittens many 
times remain in the woods from the time of their 
birth. The mother returns to the city with her 
folks, but the offspring is left to become predators 
on birds and other wild life. This last season 
our beach work netted 2,660 animals, not all, but 
most of them, deserted as we have indicated. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 
B. Maude Phillips 


ENEFICIAL training, rather than popu- 
larity, is our goal; but when the two are 
combined, there is little left to be desired, 

and we rightfully claim both for our marionettes. 
Whenever a school is revisited we are hailed with 
delight by both teachers and children and in the 
face of their enthusiasm, our own is kept at high 
pitch. 

This will be a brief presentation of our work, 
but we want to assure you that definite results 
are being secured in our efforts to impress the 
children with both the necessity and desirability 
for kind and considerate treatment of everything 
that lives—people, animals, plants and _ trees. 
The main function of humane education is to 
promote interest in animal life, to stress preven- 
tion of cruelty, not through fear of severe penalty 
for mistreatment but to make it the popular and 
natural thing, to give fully as much thought to the 
welfare of the more lowly creatures as to the com- 
fort of man, who, after all, is largely dependent 
for his very existence upon them. ; 

We stand in awe at the portal of our subject. 
Its magnitude sobers and almost stuns us. 
Childish reaction to such things as the simple 
thought that were it not for the butterfly, the 
bird, the wind and other natural agencies, vegeta- 
tion would lag and die for need of pollinization, 
emphasizes our responsibility, as the mouthpiece 
of the League, to stress true reverence for life. 
We pray for vision, strength and ability to enable 
us, by the words that we put into the mouths of 
our Lttle marionette characters, to inspire our 
boy and girl listeners, so that the future welfare 
of all of God’s creatures may rest in good hands. 

Just a fleeting contact now and then, however, 
is not sufficient to make considerations such as 
these a guiding star all through life, much less a 
passion, and the accomplishments we joyfully 
claim to date are overshadowed by the fact that 
it is impossible for us to visit a school more than 
once each term. We are denied the opportunity 
for an intimate relationship with the child, which 
is necessary to enable us to do more than kindle 
the fame. They should be enabled to come to us 
after school hours, on Saturdays, and during va- 
cations, for lectures on animal subjects and train- 
ing in conservation. Their interest in books and 
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other carefully selected literature dealing with the 
whys and wherefores of animal life should be reli- 
giously fostered. The animal welfare workers of 
the future are literally knocking at our doors, 
asking for more than we are able to give them. 
Opportunities abound favoring communistic 
teachings and misguidance in many channels, but 
we simply open the door for a little peek into 
intensely interesting and beneficial things which 
would crowd out the undesirable, easy-to-acquire 
tendencies, then close it again. 

This is contrary to our deep desires, but until 
a proper assembly hall and class rooms are avail- 
able, we must endure the handicap, while work- 
ing and waiting for our much needed new head- 
quarters building. The most solemn feature of 
this waiting is that each year approximately 
100,000 pupils in Metropolitan Boston, those who 
enter high school or cease school altogether, are 
beyond our reach and influence. Not that we do 
not endeavor to interest high school pupils, but 
other considerations crowd in around the age of 
13 and 14 and it is hard to develop a deep interest 
in b-rds and beasts when we are competing with 
parties, dances and other adolescent attractions. 
On the other hand, the deep-seated teachings and 
tendencies of earlier years are not likely to be 
crowded out by the interests which naturally 
come later. 
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We have felt that nothing would ever equal 
Peter Rabbit, and have at times wondered what 
we would do when his days of usefulness were 
over, but Peter Rabbit never loses his appeal. 
However, we are glad to be able to say that Han- 
sel and Gretel, which we most frequently use as a 
follow-up, is a close second in interest, and Tanya, 
our little Russian Christmas legend, is getting its 
just due of praise wherever we use it. It is an 
exquisite story of a little Russian child who 
wanted a dog of her own so badly that she was 
willing to share with it her own meagre fare of 
bread and milk. She begged Mamaushka, her 
mother, to allow her to have one as a friend, and 
to have it represent her Christmas gift for all 
time, as her mother was too poor to remember 
the child with presents at that glad time of the 
year. The story unrolls very tenderly. The 
child has a dream that if she can but be at the 
church before sundown she will see the face of 
her Lord, and the mother, despite the fact that 
it is but a dream, allows Tanya to make the jour- 
ney through the woods. Feeling the woods are 
dangerous, she warns the child not to stop to 
speak to any animals she may encounter. But 
Tanya, having been friends with the animals, tells 
her mother she is not afraid. “There is nothing 
to fear,” she said, “the bears: they are my friends, 
and I play with their cubs; the deer: they play 
with me and feed from my hands. They believe 
in the ‘Golden Rule.’ ” 

So the child starts out, but finding a poor old 
woman, fallen in the snow, exhausted from gath- 
ering wood, she brings the suffering one to her 
mother’s fireside. Later she stops and feeds the 
bears, the deer and the doe in the forest. Finally, 
hearing a plaintive cry, which the dog Nikki in- 
vestigates, they discover a tiny baby bunny 
caught in a cruel steel trap. The little creature 
is released, and not being seriously injured, is 
sent home to its mother. 

In the closing scene, during a snowstorm, 
Tanya and her dog arrive at the church, only to 
find the doors closed. The child falls weeping 
on the steps, because she is too late to see the face 
of her Lord, but the doors open, and an angel 
descends, and raising her arms in benediction, 
says, “Weep not, dear child, three times today 
you have seen the face of your Lord. First, 
when you took the poor old woman in out 
of the snow to your own fireside; second, when 
you fed the deer, the bears and the doe in the 
forest, and last, but best of all, when you released 
the poor little bunny from the cruel steel trap. 
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Each time, dear child, when you stopped to think 
of others, you saw the face of your Lord.” 

A simple tale, yes, but deep and gripping, in 
teaching the children to think of others, and when 
at the end of the scene, the child and dog look up 
into the face of the angel, there is a burst of music. 
The carol, “Silent Night, Holy Night,” is wafted 
on the air, and there is a breathless stillness. At 
one show a great crowd of little folk, without a 
suggestion of any kind, began to sing softly, and 
the little voices gradually grew stronger as they 
finished the grand old hymn. It was indeed a 
touching and tender experience and what stronger 
proof could any one ask that the little hearts were 
touched and the ideals of the story firmly lodged 
in their minds? It brought tears to our eyes, and 
in the deep hush that followed you could almost 
hear, “Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 

We were deeply impressed at one child’s tale, 
taken home to her family. After a performance 
of Tanya, she said, in recounting the response of 
the children in her particular school, “You know,” 
naming some children whom she thought might 
not be capable of appreciating the finer aspects 
of such a play, “they really sat spellbound, and 
then, though we had good chances to laugh dur- 
ing some parts of the performance, we were 
afraid to give way to it for fear we would miss 
some part of the story.” 

A child’s reaction to our show, but full of sig- 
nificance to us, and one can feel assured that a 
tribute from a child comes direct from the heart. 
We are quoting some excerpts from letters re- 
ceived without solicitation, which speak for 
themselves. 


“We liked best where the dog found the rabbit in 
the trap and Tanya freed it. Tanya was very 
kind to feed the animals when she was so very 
poor.” 


“You certainly have a very fascinating way of 
teaching children kindness to dumb animals. 
Tanya’s dream of her Lord was so real to her that 
it made her love to do for animals and people in a 
very self-forgetful way. We feel that she truly 
carried out the true Christmas spirit and that her 
dream did come true. We hope the same spirit of 
good-will will be in your homes and ours not only 
at Christmas but every day throughout the year.” 


“We would have been afraid in the big woods, 
but Tanya seemed to know all the animals from 
the big brown bear down to the tiny white rabbit. 
Her reward came for her kindness to animals and 
old ladies. Although too late for church services, 
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the good Lord looked down on her and spoke to her 
at the church steps.” 


“The most interesting part of the Russian play 
was where the angel appeared at the door of the 
church. We were afraid that Tanya might be too 
late because she stopped on the way, to be kind. 
But being kind was worth while. For her kindness 
she saw the face of her Lord. This should teach 
us not to be in a hurry when there is someone in 
our path who needs help.” 


“The part our class liked best was when Tanya 
freed the rabbit from the trap. That appealed to 
us because she was so kind to the poor little rabbit.” 


“In our school we are teaching the weak sisters 
(the ones who do not know any better) to be kind 
to animals. I hope I can be as kind as Tanya was 
for it makes me happy too.” 


“The plays taught me to understand that you 
must not be cruel to dumb animals because they 
will do no harm to you if you don’t harm them.” 


“T am glad that you came because I think you 
have made a good impression with your shows. 
It was wonderful for one reason. That is, that the 
show put good ideas in little minds, about how 
cruel it is to kill animals. That is the most impor- 
tant thing, for the bigger boys do kill quite a lot 
of birds and animals. But this taught them to be 
kind and good.” 


“T enjoyed your plays,—the Little Hound Dog 
taught me not to be lazy, and Tanya taught me a 
lesson of kindness especially when Tanya let the 
little rabbit out of the trap. Now I think it was 
awful nice when you and Miss Nielsen came way 
out here to give those plays. I don’t think any- 
body in Mass. could give such nice plays as you 
have given us.” 


“Out of all the shows you have taught us I like 
best the story of Peter Rabbit. Your shows have 
taught me, and every day I try to do some kind 
deed. I think your shows are wonderful, don’t 
you?” 


“Tanya taught us that the true Christmas spirit 
is to do for others and our reward will be happiness. 
The part we liked best was when Tanya knelt be- 
fore the angel and received blessings for her kind- 
ness. In the future we are going to try to be as 
kind and generous as Tanya was.” 


“You were so thoughtful to bring the show to 
us, and we will try to repay you by being kind to 
others. When the angel appeared every one was 


so quiet they could have heard a pin drop. We 
wonder if they were thinking of the good deeds 
they might have done.” 


“T learned to be kind and nice to my grand- 
mother’s cat, because I didn’t used to like it when 
she climbed on my back. I always used to slap 
her, but now I don’t.” 


“TI was so happy when I saw the show that I told 
my mother every bit of it. You were very good at 
giving the show and you both talk like real ani- 
mals.” 


“T liked the show so much that I am going to get 
the book tomorrow about Tanya. I think that it 
is too bad that all naughty people who are not kind 
to animals can’t see your show.” 


Already this season we have been before 26,456 
children, and during the whole year just ended, 
they numbered over 50,000. We wish with all 
our hearts there were more days at our disposal. 
The calls are so numerous we cannot begin to fill 
them all. We are grateful, too, for the privilege 
of meeting so many fine teachers who are striv- 
ing to promote higher ideals and giving encour- 
agement to their children to grow into fine men 
and women. ‘To feel that we are having some 
small part in moulding the characters of the 
school children in Boston and surrounding cities 
and towns, is reward in itself. 

As an Annual Report, this record would not be 
complete, nor justice observed, without some 
mention of the large part played by Miss Norma 
Nielsen in the success of the program. Both the 
children and the teachers love her, and her nat- 
ural aptitude with the former, assists her in play- 
ing an important role in our shows. Her voice 
is clear and sweet, and her willingness to drive 
our car through storm and sunshine, to help lug 
the many bags, and to assist in the manual labor 
in setting up and taking down of our stage is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Mr. Sellar urges that an outside point of view 
be permitted in this record, and rather reluc- 
tantly, because of the complimentary nature of 
the quotes, we draw from an article published in 
“Brookline,” a magazine which deals principally 
with happenings in the town of that name. 


Doll Lady 


Ever play with dolls? Boy or girl, man or 
woman is intrigued by the dolls we are going to tell 
you about. They are really fantoccini . . . mar- 
ionettes to you. And the lady who accomplishes 
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so much for both the animal world and the human 
sensibilities is Miss Maude Phillips, to the children 
in Labrador known simply as Auntie Maude. 

Miss Phillips is connected with the Animal Res- 
cue League, but her work is that of a combined 
psychologist and dramatist. She gives amusing 
marionette shows, but when Auntie Maude pulls 
the strings, an enthralled audience is really going 
to school... and getting its lessons without 
pain. 

What does she teach? Well this is what one of 
the schoolmasters before whose classes Miss Phil- 
lips’ little puppets have performed remarked in a 
letter of gratitude to the lady. 

“May I list a few of the educational values men- 
tioned to me by my teachers: 

High Type of Entertainment 
Kindness to Animals 

Care of Animals 

Politeness 

Obedience 

Helpfulness 

Good Health Habits.” 

This letter was from a school in Dedham. 

Another headmaster has added thoughtfulness 
for others, and praised the beautiful handling of 
the religious element in the little plays performed 
by Miss Phillips’ amusing little characters. 

And not only do these remarkable dolls teach 
fine principles. They un-teach some very unde- 
sirable characteristics. In Hansel and _ Gretel, 
there is no bloodthirsty craving for the murder of 
the wicked witch. In Miss Phillips’ thoughtfully 
prepared version, the witch gets another chance. 
A fine lesson here in forgiveness. 

But the plays themselves have no appearance of 
propaganda, none of the stilted moralizing that I 
may have led you to expect by these few para- 
graphs of praise. They are thoroughly amusing 
plays, done with all the conviction of real flesh- 
and-blood actors. The audience rocks with mirth, 
gulps back its tears, shouts its applause . . . and 
even writes letters afterwards, commenting on, as 
well as thanking Miss Phillips for, the performance 
they have attended. 

In some of the children’s letters which I was 
allowed to read in their own round frank penman- 
ship, it was interesting to see how many of the 
boys and girls had observed and applauded the 
fact that the witch, for instance, had another 
chance to make good. And to me it was im- 
mensely revealing to discover how many boys 
chose the fairy and her beauty (“she looked like a 
butterfly with beautiful wings when she floated on 
to the stage.” wrote one grammar school boy) as 
the most charming part in the whole play. Not 
the thrilling rescue, mind you, not the killing of the 
wolf, not the discovery of the witch’s treachery, as 
these callous little savages are presupposed to pre- 
fer, but the gentle, sweet, colorful fairy doll! 


All the amount of lecturing in the world will not 
leave the lasting impression that these marionettes 
always do. They are made entirely by Miss Phil- 
lips and her assistant, Miss Nielson, they are cos- 
tumed by them, their lines are written and recited 
by these two, and their actions controlled by their 
flexible, skilled fingers, and their sympathetic han- 
dling of the innumerable fine strings. 

Auntie Maude’s methods are direct and candid. 
“Do you like dirty drinking water?” she will sud- 
denly ask at the end of a performance of “The 
Little Hound Dog.” Astonished “No’s” thunder 
through the room. “Do you suppose your dog or 
cat likes dirty water to drink?” “Of course not” 
is the indignant reply. “How many of you change 
your pets’ water every morning and during the 
day?” A more hesitant response. “How many 
of you are going to after this?” Response shows 
no hesitancy whatever. “That will save mother 
a lot of trouble. And it will make your pet happy 
and healthy and more devoted to you than ever,” 
says wise Auntie Maude. 

That the children absorb the subtle moral les- 
sons conveyed in this charming manner is some- 
times embarrassingly evident. One little boy 
asked if it were not cruel to kill the wolf in “Red 
Riding Hood.” Miss Phillips had to explain that 
such an evil, cruel creature as the wolf who would 
kill the kind old grandmother had to be killed, but 
not cruelly. The thing was to do it quickly with 
a single stroke of the axe so that he would not suf- 
fer. The children thereafter, in performing the 
play under Miss Phillips’ instruction, were ex- 
tremely careful to do this necessary murder with 
one deft stroke of the axe. 

Incidentally, in Miss Phillips’ version of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” stepmothers are exonerated. The 
children are given a kind, not a cruel stepmother. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
LTHOUGH the Martha’s Vineyard Animal 


Rescue League is incorporated as a sepa- 

rate organization, our interests are so 
closely parallel and our relations with Miss Foote 
so intimate, we want to report briefly on her 
activities. 

In addition to small-animal collection work, a 
clinic for suffering animals, and a general inspec- 
tion service, the Martha’s Vineyard Animal Res- 
cue League is enlisted with the Vineyard Gazette, 
under the leadership of Dr. Marshall Hertig of 
Harvard University, in the effort to eliminate 
wood ticks from the Island. The Boston League 
promises the fullest possible co6peration in all of 
Miss Foote’s work. A recent visit indicates she 
plans a more regular small-animal clinic for the 
coming season than in the past. 
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LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


By Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


Kicks mean bruises, and broken bones spell losses. 
misery. 


These and other abuses cause extreme suffering and 


Anything which helps the shipper helps the animal, and our effort is directed toward that end 


CREDIT IS DUE WALTER J. DETHLOFF, SUPERINTENDENT OF WISCONSIN HUMANE SOCIETY, FOR INTRODUCING THE GATE 
AND NOISE-MAKER TO US 


T THE turn of the year we are able to report 
definite progress in live stock loss preven- 
tion, through the combined codperation of 

those enrolled as the Directors of the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association, 
the formation of which was made_ possible 
through the generosity of the good friends of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

In the November 1936 issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, we told of the bruised meat ex- 
hibit this association demonstrated at the Eastern 
States Exposition held in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, which attracted some fifteen to twenty 
thousand interested persons. Since then we have 
been in Worcester, Massachusetts, with the Union 
Agricultural Meeting held January 6, 7 and 8, 
1937. Our exhibit consisted of two display cases 
containing bruised meat, showing portions of car- 
casses of animals that had been either driven by 
a prod pole, kicked or been forced to jump from 
the end of a truck; a model loading chute and pen 
in which all corners were rounded for the purpose 
of prevention of injury to confined animals; and 


other more humane implements than those fre- 
quently used. 

After inspecting the meat and watching a mo- 
tion picture, entitled “Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion,” originally made by the American Institute 
of Meat Packers and later revised by Dr. W. J. 
Embree, live stock agent for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad branch at Columbus, Ohio, showing 
results of bruises inflicted on the farm and in tran- 
sit, the phrase, “Well, I never thought of it like 
that before,” was common among the eight to ten 
thousand people who stopped before our exhibit 
not only to see the “movie” but to examine the 
canvas slappers, gates and noise makers we were 
recommending as the modern way to drive live 
stock. The driving “gate” has a psychological 
effect on animals, especially hogs. When one gets 
unruly and decides to make an escape, this gate, 
which is very light in weight and carried very 
easily in one hand, is placed in front of him. He 
looks wise and says, “That’s a gate—I certainly 
can’t jump it and I can’t get through it,” where- 
upon he dutifully joins the rest of his friends. 
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The gate does not touch the animal, therefore 
making this method of driving far superior to the 
old-fashioned use of prod poles, etc. The noise 
maker, which is merely a tin can filled with nails, 
tends to frighten the animal onward and the can- 
vas slapper is just as effective as a kick, but does 
not cause bruises. The Eastern States Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association is prepared to fur- 
nish these, ready made. 

The purpose of the Union Agricultural Meet- 
ing is to provide groups, such as the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, State Grange, Milk Inspectors’ 
Association, Veterinary Association, Poultry 
Breeders, Cattle Clubs, Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
Massachusetts State College, etc., with an oppor- 
tunity to have an exhibit in the Worcester Me- 
morial Auditorium and, at the same time, each 
group to hold their Annual Meeting, in rooms set 
aside for this purpose, to which the public are in- 
vited, unless otherwise stipulated. The Eastern 


States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 
Commercial 
Slaughter 1935 
Cattlet.. ccc. be ee eee 11,100,000 
Hogs 8 scl eee oe cao ae en 28,800,000 
PDGED ns i ck vices hie clone eat a here oroete Ce ea ae 19,800,000 
Veal'Calvea .. cguee eee cnet ee 6,680,000 


held its meeting Friday, January 8, and had an 
attendance of approximately seventy-five inter- 
ested persons. We were fortunate indeed to have 
as our guest speaker, Professor H. R. Smith, Man- 
ager of the National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board, Chicago, Illinois, and one of the promi- 
nent figures in Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication. 
We cannot do better than to report his lecture, 
as follows: 


Preventive Measures to Reduce Live Stock 
Shipping Losses 


“First, I want to congratulate the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association for the 
splendid work they are doing in the eastern states, 
and to offer the support of the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board whenever we can be of 
assistance. 

i “At one time the work of the National Board 
was confined almost entirely to the eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis, which was considered the 
greatest source of loss to the live stock industry. 
We have been successful, indeed, in practically 
eliminating this dread disease throughout the 
United States, but now we face a very different 
kind of problem, that of preventable losses from 
bruising of cattle, hogs and sheep during transpor- 
tation, losses arising from unpardonable rough 


handling, overcrowding, poor partitions, improper 
bedding, and the lack of safeguards against both 
summer and winter losses. 

“Why is there an average loss of more than $12,- 
000,000 per year on live stock killed, crippled or 
bruised in delivery from farms to packing plants 
in the United States? Why has this enormous 
waste been on the increase, when the means are at 
hand to reduce it greatly? To what extent has the 
more general use of trucks been a factor? How 
are these losses estimated and what can be done 
to lessen them? 

“The following table gives the approximate com- 
mercial slaughter of the various classes of meat 
animals during the year 1935 and the estimated 
number bruised, crippled or dead on arrival. The 
number dead or crippled is based on average per- 
centages dead or crippled, as compiled from the 
1935 records of twenty-six stockyard companies in 
the United States, while the number bruised is 
based on the percentages of bruised animals in a 
special survey made the same year by the National 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, in which fifty 
packing plants coéperated. 


Bruised Crippled Dead 
Number Pet, Number Pet. Number Pet. 
2,297,700 20.7 12,099 109 4,551 .041 
5,932,800 20.6 54,144 .188 21,024 .073 
990,000 5.0 9,306 .047 21,582 .109 
360,720 5.4 5,277 .079 7,816 Shy 


“Despite the unusually small slaughter of hogs 
in 1935, the total loss on dead and crippled animals 
at average prices for the year was $2,500,000 on 
the entire commercial slaughter in the United 
States. The loss from bruising was $7,554,160. 
These figures do not take into consideration those 
animals which are crippled or die after being un- 
loaded and before being weighed, or hidden 
bruises not observable until after the curing proc- 
esses, or the damage to hides not disclosed until 
after tanning, which damage is estimated by the 
Tanners’ Council of America at $700,000 per 
year. 

“Who pays the bill? Many shippers in trans- 
porting live stock to market take out insurance to 
compensate for deads and cripples. This, obvi- 
ously, is a producers’ expense. When railroads 
pay claims, the expense comes out of freight 
charges paid by the shipper. Packer buyers are 
so universally confronted with bruises, which usu- 
ally cannot be detected in the live animals, that 
they must try to anticipate them and thereby 
avoid losses. If all of these losses are above the 
average at some particular markets, it is an extra 
expense to the railroads and packing companies at 
those points. Therefore, all identified with live 
stock production, transportation and processing, 
share this loss in some measure, but the producer, 
in the final analysis, is the heaviest loser. 

“T would like to read here a recent communica- 
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tion from the Tanners’ Council of America. ‘A 
type of hide imperfection consisting of short, deep 
lacerations which cause the grain to be broken, 
particularly on the rump area and at times along 
the side, has shown a marked increase during re- 
cent years. Certain of these defects resemble 
“prod marks.” ‘This damage very likely may oc- 
cur during the loading, transporting and unloading 
of live stock, prior to its coming into possession of 
the packer. Transportation by truck, which has 
increased greatly during recent years, may be a 
major contributing factor. The condition of the 
interior of many of these trucks is wretched in 
point of protruding nails, screws, bolts and loose 
wire ends. Contact with these menacing objects 
during transportation and unloading must bring 
about continual agitation of the animals, thereby 
causing them to crowd and bump into the sides of 
these trucks.’ 

“Twenty stockyard companies have been keep- 
ing separate records on the number of animals dead 
or crippled on arrival, by rail and by truck. These 
combined records show that, in proportion to re- 
ceipts, the number of hogs crippled on arrival was 
18% greater by truck than by rail in 1933, 32% 
greater by truck in 1934 and 17% greater by truck 
in 1935. In 1933, there were 38% more cattle 
crippled on arrival by truck than by rail, and in 
1935 there were 61% more crippled by truck, in 
proportion to receipts. There was very little dif- 
ference in each of the three years in the number 
of cattle and hogs dead on arrival by rail and by 
truck though the average distance of the rail hauls 
was much longer. 

“Sheep loss by truck is large. It is apparent 
that there is something radically wrong in the de- 
livery of sheep by truck. To get all the weight 
possible, many truckers crowd in too many sheep. 
Smothering is not unusual. Trampling by cattle 
occurs frequently in mixed shipments without par- 
titions. Nearly all of the sheep from the western 
range states, usually shipped by rail and often for 
long distances, reach destination with relatively 
small losses, because they are in straight loads, 
properly bedded and not overcrowded. ‘This is a 
factor in the lower losses by rail as compared with 
truck. Sheep are often crippled by jumping from 
the upper deck to the ground. Lifting by the 
wool invariably causes bruises and should never 
be done. 

“Calf loss by rail is high. Why? Unquestion- 
ably, the high mortality in delivering veal calves 
to market, particularly by rail, is due largely to the 
early age at which they are transported. A very 
large number are shipped entirely too young and 
are too weak to withstand the long period in 
transit without any nourishment. It is conserva- 
tive to say that the average distance veal calves 
are hauled by rail is two or three times as great as 
that by truck. Records show that the younger 
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the calves, the higher the mortality and the greater 
the crippling. 

“Improperly constructed trucks and _ trailers 
cause serious losses from bruising and crippling. 
Equipment of standard specifications should be 
used and demanded of commercial truckers by 
farmers. Many of the low, narrow, home-made 
outfits are hard to unload without injury to the 
animals. Low upper decks, low cross-rods, and 
narrow, low endgates cause many bruises and in- 
juries to the backs and loins of cattle. When side- 
boards on the truck are spaced too far apart, ani- 
mals are likely to get through the openings, with 
costly injuries resulting. Much bruising and crip- 
pling of live stock is due to poor footing in trucks. 
An ideal floor is one that is cleated both ways and 
then covered with a half-inch of sand. In cold 
weather, plenty of straw bedding should be used. 
Some truckers, after delivering live stock to mar- 
ket, haul merchandise back from the city. Their 
trucks should be so built that the floors and side- 
walls can be easily cleaned, and for this purpose a 
smooth surface is preferable. But such a floor 
without sand as bedding gives very poor footing. 
In cold weather, canvas covers should be provided 
for trucks not roofed to hold the animal heat 
within. Canvas shades are desirable in extremely 
hot weather. Every commercial truck should be 
equipped with a collapsible loading chute. When 
not in use, the floor of the chute may be carried 
under the truck and the sides hung on the outside. 
Many farmers have found that it pays to construct 
good stationary or moveable chutes. 

“The unloading of cars at public markets is done 
by employees of stockyard companies—experi- 
enced men usually careful to avoid injury. Cer- 
tain stockyard companies are to be commended for 
having given instructions not to use clubs and 
canes, but canvas slappers instead. Some com- 
mission firms supply their employees with these 
slappers. As would be expected, most packing 
companies are particularly strict in these matters, 
for they know full well the damage caused by 
rough handling. But even with these precautions, 
there is still much room for improvement in han- 
dling live stock at terminal markets. 

“Tt has been shown that during the year 1935 
more than 2,000,000 cattle, nearly 6,000,000 hogs, 
about 1,000,000 sheep and 360,000 calves marketed 
in the United States were so seriously bruised in 
shipment, or before, as to cause losses in the sale 
of the meat obtained from them; and that these 
losses from bruising alone, in the case of cattle, for 
example, was as high as $1.90 per injured animal, 
or 38 cents for each animal handled, whether 
bruised or not bruised. 

“T have attempted to drive home the fact that 
such carelessness can continue only at a very heavy 
cost to someone—largely to the live stock pro- 
ducer. The price of live stock in general must be 
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adjusted, in the long run, to allow for the decreased 
value of the meat of the animals injured. I have 
pointed out many of the most frequent causes of 
injury and have described a proved method of 
eliminating them.” 


In addition to Mr. Smith, we are indebted to 
the following for the success of our educational ex- 
hibit in Worcester: 


James G. Kennedy, Manager of John P. Squire 
Company, and James Rose, Manager of The New 
England Dressed Meat & Wool Company, for the 
bruised meat. 


Dr. Edgar A. Crossman and Dr. Ralph F. Ver- 
milya of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the proper permission to ship the meat 
from Boston to Worcester. 


Lester T. Tompkins of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Agriculture for his untiring efforts to 
obtain display cases. Among other things he had 
a glass strike to contend with, but he finally 
secured refrigeration from F. A. Atherton Com- 
pany and Coghlin’s, Inc., of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Andrew Karlson, instructor at the North High 
School, Worcester, for furnishing students to dis- 
tribute pamphlets. 


Alfred W. Lombard, Manager of the Union 
Agricultural Meeting, and just recently elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Eastern States Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association, for the many 
courtesies extended while in Worcester. 


We also want to express our gratitude to those 
of the Board who, while taking no active part, 
have given of their moral support to the activities 
of the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association. 

While you are reading this, we shall be making 
an extensive tour through New England, visiting 
the major shipping points, principal shippers, and 
farmers for the purpose of seeing at first hand 
what is going on in these places, so that we may 
be better equipped to suggest corrections for the 
furtherance of actual prevention of cruelty. 

If producers, truckers, railway employees, and 
stockyard people alike will do their part, the enor- 
mous losses, and the cruelty which accompanies 
them, can be greatly reduced. Our aim is to 
make every shipment a safe shipment—every 
shipment as free from misery as is possible. 


Humane Trapping 
[an annual humane trap contest with prizes 


amounting to $500 is announced by The 


American Humane Association for the 
tenth consecutive year. 
Prizes are awarded in three groups. For the 


two best traps for taking animals alive and un- 
hurt, $150 and $75 are offered. Prizes in the 
second group are $100 and $50 for traps that hold 
without injury and in the third group for traps 
that kill humanely, the prizes offered are $85 and 
$4.0. 

The purpose of this contest is to encourage the 
development and production of traps which will 
be as efficient as the old steel leg-gripper and 
eliminate the injury and suffering caused by this 
type. Humane traps have been proved more 
practical than the old style which mangles the 
fur and frequently yields to the trapper merely 
one chewed-off paw or the dead body of some 
animal useless for his purpose. 

Of traps which have won in past years, many 
are now being manufactured for commercial use. 
Entries in the contest must be humane, practical, 
efficient and reasonable in production cost. 

Everyone ts eligible. 

For three years past the League has offered 
prizes in a special contest to encourage inventors 
in Massachusetts. Entries are forwarded to The 
American Humane Association and judged in the 
special and in the National Contest. Results 
have been very gratifying. Experimentally, one 
of the Massachusetts prize winners recently 
demonstrated its worth in ridding the basement 
of a suburban Chicago building of rats. Five 
rats were caught with no broken bones or lacera- 
tions and there were no failures. 

Our heavy local work among domestic animals 
has heretofore prevented us from as active par- 
ticipation in all wild life activities as we should 
like, but we are definitely planning improvement. 
Mr. Wilford E. Sanderson, Director of the Wild 
Life Department of The American Humane As- 
sociation, works indefatigably and rushes to our 
support when we need him. We, in turn, intend 
to give more attention to Wild Life under his 
wise guidance, and regret that we were unable 
to arrange for a humane trap exhibit at the recent 
Sportsman Show in Boston. Cramped quarters 
prevent a permanent exhibit at headquarters, but 
a little study will indicate the way in which we 
shall be able to make the most progress in this 
very important phase of animal welfare. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Eprror’s Notre.—Shortly before Dr. Young’s departure 
for Chicago, we conferred seriously regarding his successor 
and were in complete accord from the beginning. The 
passing of time has proved the wisdom of choosing Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut for that responsible position. Ably 
assisted by Dr. George W. Mather whose skill, personality 
and loyalty have contributed, in a large measure, to the 
efficiency and popularity of the clinic, he has so conducted 
the affairs of this department as to merit commendation{of 
a high order. The Board of Directors adopts this method 
of expressing its pleasure and satisfaction. 


DR. MATHER 


DR. TABBUT 
Report for the fourth quarter of 1936 
Gasesttreatediy oven detaaiesias tenes 3,630 
Advice given by telephone......... 1,240 
Comparative reports 1932 19383 1934 1935 1936 
(Cases TEASE 4 ouchaapuem ne pecepooadnddcand 12,270 14,3816 14,192 14,082 14,885 
Advice given by telephone............:...+---- 6,208 Daca 7,109 6,372 5,643 


ROM an analysis of the figures above it can 

readily be seen that our clinic work is still 

increasing. We handled 803 more cases in 
1936 than in 1935 and exceeded the largest pre- 
vious year by 693 cases. Telephone calls have 
decreased somewhat, but the straight clinical 
work is still on the increase. The largest day’s 
work in the history of this clinic occurred last 
summer, when two veterinarians handled the 
astonishing number of 76 patients. 

The efficiency of our clinic has been enhanced 
considerably by the addition of Harry McGregor 
to our staff. He has been with the Animal Res- 
cue League for ten years and at times has worked 
in the clinic. We have him with us now perma- 
nently, we hope, and his ability as a general 
helper and anesthetist is unusual. An apart- 
ment is being remodeled on the top floor of the 
clinie wing, in which he is to live, so that his serv- 
ices will be available day or night to give first-aid 
for the relief of acute suffering of animals that 
need immediate attention, if the owner is finan- 
cially unable to take his pet to a private veter- 
inarian during the hours when our clinic is closed. 


Warning on Feeding Bones 
Our experiences, during the recent holiday sea- 
son, have convinced us that there are still a great 
many persons who will, despite warnings on every 
hand, continue to feed chicken bones and turkey 
bones to their dogs. Never, in our experience, 
have we seen so many dogs suffering from stom- 


ach and bowel disorders from this cause. Let us 
repeat warnings that have often been uttered 
and written: turkey bones, chicken bones and 
chop bones are dangerous foods for dogs. 


Foreign Bodies 

With the aid of our fluoroscope and X-ray ap- 
paratus, we have located this year an unusual 
number of foreign bodies in the digestive appar- 
atus of dogs. A rubber ball, a wooden ball, and 
a cloth covered metal button, as well as several 
nails (which had lodged in the intestines of dif- 
ferent dogs) were removed within a period of one 
month, early last fall. This information not only 
stresses the usefulness of this excellent equip- 
ment, but also speaks loudly against the careless- 
ness of pet owners who permit their dogs or cats 
to play with indigestible things of a size that 
might be swallowed. Fortunately, most of the 
patients mentioned above have lived through the 
operation; nevertheless, they would have been 
much happier had they not had access to the ob- 
jects mentioned. 


Rabies 

The coordination of effort of the various 
Boards of Health in and around Boston has kept 
the incidence of rabies at a very low level for the 
past year. Recently, however, we have encoun- 
tered cases from Woburn, Cambridge and West- 
wood. Therefore, our watchfulness cannot be 
relaxed in this matter. The last case mentioned 
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was brought to our Medfield Branch, where it was 
recognized as a case of rabies by our agent Fred 
Barrett, who brought it to headquarters. This, 
again, emphasizes the importance of having ex- 
perienced, trained personnel, who recognize se- 
rious conditions which might go unnoticed other- 
wise. 


Debarking of Dogs 

The incident of the debarking of a dog in Buf- 
falo, New York, which received so much publicity 
a few weeks ago, has flooded the Animal Rescue 
League with inquiries by news agencies, pet own- 
ers, and curious persons. We are opposed, as a 
matter of principle, to any operation debarking 
It is not in accord with our policies as a 
humane organization. Certainly, this operation 
is not one designed to relieve discomfort in the 
animal. It certainly never enhances the value of 
a dog as a pet. We feel that cases operated in 
this State might successfully be prosecuted under 
the anti-cruelty statutes of the Commonwealth. 
This matter has been emphasized elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Rarely, if ever, is the operation necessary, be- 
‘ause every dog, if properly trained, can be 
taught not to bark provided sufficient effort is 
employed in the teaching process. If the same 
effort was employed in curbing this undesir- 
able fault as was employed in housebreaking 
the pet, or in teaching him to sit up, or to do 
any of the other tricks that so many dogs do 
well, we feel certain the desirable end would be 
attained. 


dogs. 


A Greeting from Chicago 
FTER about a half a year’s absence from the 
good old Animal Rescue League, and im- 
mediately after the holiday time, I am 
moved to write a few lines to my friends in 
Massachusetts. 

I can think of no better way to say “thank 
you” to you good people. So many of you re- 
membered me with cards and greetings at Christ- 
mas time, that I feel like the prodigal son by re- 
maining away from you. 

It seems that I have a vast army of real friends 
that I made while with the Animal Rescue League 
-—many more than I realized. 

To each and every one of you I send greetings 
and sincerely trust that the year 1937 will be the 
best ever in your lives. May it be filled with 
happiness and contentment. 


Westry A. Younc, D.V.M. 


Dog’s Vocal Cords Cut to Satisfy Neighbors 


STORY, carrying the above caption, re- 
cently created a wave of indignation all 
over the United States. If the number of 

protests that arrived in our office is a true guide, 
certainly those directed to the Erie County 
S.P.C.A. of Buffalo, New York, must have as- 
sumed the proportions of a tidal wave. The 
writer is intimately acquainted with that organi- 
zation, a close friend of Superintendent William 
E. Burns, and does not qualify the statement in 
any way that no more efficient organization of 
its kind exists anywhere. The fact that the 
limitations of the New York general anti-cruelty 
law is presumed to prevent prosecution for the 
act must not be held against the society. 

This explanation is made because of the queries 
that have come to us, asking why prosecution has 
not been undertaken. The Directors of the 
Erie County organization, at its meeting on Jan- 
uary 13, passed a resolution dedicating the society 
to campaign with every means at its command 
against a recurrence of such a procedure, and we 
may rest assured, if a possibility for a successful 
prosecution of the case presents itself, Buffalo 
will not disappoint us. 

But to get back to the operation itself. Ac- 
cording to our information, the owner of the dog 
charged with disturbing neighbors with its bark- 
ing was taken into Police Court and warned that 
he would be fined $100 if the animal barked again 
at night. We must guess at what followed. 
Presumably he consulted a veterinary surgeon, 
and was informed that the operation to make the 
Dobermann Pinscher actually dumb was of a 
minor nature, and accepted that way out of the 
difficulty. This is not a defense, since we are 
emphatically on the dog’s side. We are simply 
guessing at what happened, and would move 
Heaven and Earth in an effort to prosecute for a 
similar happening in Massachusetts. 

After the publicity given the Buffalo case it is 
our belief that veterinarians, and likewise owners, 
could well be held for furthering an act of cruelty 
should a similar outrage be perpetrated within 
our jurisdiction. We have so advised a number 
of owners of barking dogs who sought an easy 
solution. Our advice to them has been that ex- 
cessive barking can be corrected by proper train- 
ing. It takes more patience than many people 
possess, but the same sum paid for mutilating 
vocal chords could go a long way toward paying 

(Continued on page 22 
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OUR WEEKLY BROADCAST 


On Monday of each week beginning at four o'clock in the afternoon, Miss Boutelle broadcasts over 


WBZ for fifteen minutes. 


Her topic is “Animals in the News.” 


We feel it will interest our readers 


to review one of these offerings which has been selected more or less at random 


Mi HERE’S no place like home.” So say 
many of us humans, and, judging from the 
marvelous homing instinct of animals, 

they are of the same opinion. 

The Christian Science Monitor writes that 
“while we are familiar with the homing instinct 
of pigeons, dogs, and even of cats, it is not gen- 
erally known that many of the so-called lower 
animals also possess this wonderful power, or in- 
stinct, to a remarkable degree. For instance, 
imag.ne a crab, of all living creatures, struggling 
along sideways for hundreds of miles, and finding 
his original home with unerring accuracy. A 
number of crabs were taken out of the sea and 
transported overland between 70 and 80 miles to 
another point on the same coast. After each had 
been marked so that it could easily be identified, 
they were placed in the sea again. To the amaze- 
ment of those who were trying out the experi- 
ment, they all found their way back to their na- 
tive shore, having had to contend with unknown 
land, mud, rocks, and currents. 

“A still more remarkable instance recorded is 
that of a male and a female crab which were found 
together on the coast. After having been marked 
they were carried over 100 miles along the coast 
and put into the sea eight miles apart. Some 
months later the two crabs were discovered to- 
gether again at the exact spot where they had 
originally been found, each having independently 
covered the intervening miles between their 
points of release and their home.” 

The September Reader's Digest publishes a 
number of such amazing cases. It quotes F. H. 
Sidney in Overland Monthly. It seems that a 
man living in Wakefield, Massachusetts, “de- 
cided to find out whether Teddy, the big toad in 
his garden, would make his way home if carried 
any distance away. Tagging the toad with his 
name, he put him in a box and took him one night 
on a train through Boston to a spot ten miles 
from his home. It was exactly 10:50 p.m. when 
he released Teddy. At just 6:15 p.m. the next 
afternoon a dusty looking toad came hopping 
down the driveway. Attached to his hind leg 
was the tag which, sure enough, proved it was 


Teddy.” 


T. A. Coward in Nineteenth Century relates 
how John Burroughs once had a drake brought to 
him shut up ina bag from a farm two miles away. 
“For a day and a night it was imprisoned with 
two ducks, and whenever released turned its head 
homewards. After four days Burroughs decided 
to watch it and give it ‘fair play’; so he allowed it 
to leave his farm. At once it crossed the garden 
in the right direction until it reached the main 
road. There a dog scared it, but after a detour 
it regained the road, and after a bath in a road- 
side pond, steadily tramped toward its goal. 
Once, when it was near home, it turned up a 
wrong lane, but soon discovered its error and re- 
turned to the road. When it sighted landmarks 
that it knew it raced home.” 

From the Canadian Journal of Agriculture the 
Digest quotes this story: “In a certain lake re- 
gion a man sold a young pig to a farmer across 
a lake—a distance of seven miles. The next 
morning the young pig was back with his mother. 
The swimming distance was one mile; and it was 
quite impossible for the determined youngster to 
make the journey by the highway.” 

The Literary Digest tells of “two young men 
operating a mine in the Virginia Dale district in 
the Colorado desert of California who captured 
a couple of desert tortoises, or turtles, bored holes 
in the margins of their shells, and ‘staked them 
out’ at their camp. After a considerable period, 
the miners prepared to visit their home in San 
Bernardino, 150 to 175 miles distant and across 
two mountain ranges. They decided to take the 
captive tortoises with them. The animals were 
tied in a closely woven gunny-sack which was 
made fast to the ‘hurricane deck’ of a burro. 
There was little possibility that the captives 
could have caught even a glimpse of the route. 
Arriving at San Bernardino, the tortoises were 
again staked out and remained there for several 
weeks. 

“One morning, one of the tortoises was missing 
and could not be found. Several weeks after this, 
the young men set out on the return journey to 
their mine. About half-way there, at the summit 
of the Morongo Pass, which crosses the second 
mountain range en route to Virginia Dale, they 
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found the missing tortoise headed for home! The 
hole they had drilled in the shell, and some 
scratchings made with a knife, identified the ani- 
mal beyond a doubt.” 

Another story came from Harpers Weekly of 
a French scientist who, “investigating the homing 
instinct of wasps, once painted the abdomens of 
a dozen wasps with white pigment; thrust each 
insect into a small paper cylinder, then carried all 
the cylinders two miles from the nest. When the 
wasps were liberated they flew off in various di- 
rections. Five hours later the scientist observed 
the nest and found four wasps whose bodies were 
painted with the white pigment; and it was not 
long before the others arrived.” 

For several seasons, the Post relates, “a sea gull 
begged his food in such an engaging manner from 
the people of the shores section of Quincy that he 
became a pet and was given the name of ‘Pete.’ 
More than a year ago he vanished and it was 
feared that he had been killed, but recently a gull 
tapped at the kitchen window of a family in 
Quincy Shores, thin and exhausted as though 
from a long distance flight. Recognizing the bird 
by his enormous bill, which is much larger in pro- 
portion to his body than in most gulls, the family 
took the bird in. After being warmed near the 
stove, ‘Pete’ was given food and water and then a 
nice bed was fixed up under the piazza where he 
could rest his weary wings from the wintry north- 
west wind. ‘Pete’ was home again.” 

In Everton, Missouri, “Old Selem,” a horse, was 
sold by its owner to a man near Carthage, sixty- 
five miles away. A few days later the former 
owner looked out of his window to see Old Selem 
quietly grazing in the yard, having found his way 
to his old home unaided. 

A new camera—clicking a picture in each hun- 
dred thousandth of a second—has ripped the 
cloak of uncertainty from the flying habits of 
birds. It shows naturalists what they might only 
have guessed at otherwise—the number of wing- 
beats a minute, and why the little humming bird 
can fly backwards. Delegates to The American 
Ornithologists Union, meeting recently at Car- 
negie Institute, saw the wings of the tiny hum- 
ming bird move so swiftly they appeared not to 
move at all, but the new camera recorded 40 
strokes each second while the bird hovered and 
75 a second on the take-off. The camera also 
has sound. 

Many of the great cattle ranches of the South- 
west are replacing the branding iron with chemi- 
cals which are regarded as more humane. Chem- 


ical brands may be applied with the same iron 
used in fire branding. The chemical is placed 
in a shallow pan, the iron is dipped in it and is 
then pressed against the animal. Ina short time 
the hair comes off and in a few weeks a smooth 
even brand is seen. 

Carl Holliday in the Monitor tells us that “in 
Africa there is an animal, the hyrax, that even 
with hoofs can climb tree trunks and walls. Each 
hoof is shaped like a cup, and the inside of this 
hoof-cup may be pushed in and out. When the 
hyrax places its hoof against a rock or tree, it 
draws in on the center of the hoof and thus makes 
the cup-shaped foot cling just as a boy’s leather 
sucker clings to the pavement or the wall. For 
the suction of the air on the inside of the hoof 
pulls hard upon the rock or tree, and enables the 
animal to hold fast. This is just as marvelous as 
though a cow should climb a tree or a wall.” 

Mr. Holliday also says that “some kinds of 
bats, especially in Brazil, not contented to hang 
upside down by their hooked toes only have 
grown little disks, like pads of leather, on the 
soles of their feet, so that they may hang to a 
ceiling or go up the side of a wall by slapping 
their hands and feet, ‘kerflap,’ against it.” 

It seems that hitch-hiking is not confined to 
humans. At Williams Lake, British Columbia, a 
hunter’s shot that killed a Canada goose also 
killed a passenger—a humming bird traveling 
south nestled in the soft warm feathers of the 
larger bird. These little hitch-hikers, however, 
do not always meet such a sad fate. Ornitholo- 
gists say it is common practice for humming birds 
to stow away and frequently when the geese are 
brought down the small creatures dart away from 
their crashing air-liner. 

“Wampus,’ a Persian cat owned by a woman in 
Kansas, has rescued nine robins and one bluejay 
this year. The cat has taken the role of protector 
for fledgling birds which have fallen to the ground 
in attempting to fly. He guards the birds, chas- 
ing away other cats and dogs, until his mistress 
arrives and places the birds in a place of safety. 

Florida-bound tourists may as well know the 
worst—a cow has as much right to the highway 
as they have. Officials have pointed out that 
Florida is an open range. The 1934 livestock 
census reported there were 19,000 horses, 40,000 
mules, 522,000 head of cattle, 42,000 sheep and 
405,000 pigs. And every one has as much right 
to the road as the visitors’ motor cars. 

It’s taxis or nothing for Mike, 12-year-old Aire- 
dale mascot of Engine Company No. 2 out in 
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It seemed that Mike developed 
a fine attack of wanderlust recently. Where his 
wanderings took him no one knows. What is 
more important is that at 6 o’clock Mike, limp- 
ing toward home, spied a taxicab standing at a 
corner with the door open. Mike slipped in and 
stretched himself at ease on the back seat. The 
driver made every attempt to oust Mike, but the 
dog refused to be ousted. From the tag on the 
collar the taxi driver got the dog’s license number 
and telephoned the S.P.C.A. for address of the 
owner, after which he drove Mike in style to the 
station house. His ride cost Captain Walter 
McKenna one dollar. 

In Orange, New Jersey, there is another dog 
who knows what he wants and how to get it. 
A wire-haired terrier, about seven months old, 
limped on three legs into Orange Memorial Home 
and scratched against the door of the accident 
room. He seemed to know what he was doing 
and showed gratitude when an interne opened the 
door, took him inside and bandaged his paw. 

A Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety gives a review of a book by Olin Sewall 
Pettingill, Jr., “The American Woodcock.” It 
says that “the author does not consider the 
Woodcock conspicuous among birds for its in- 
telligence, but that it is not uninteresting. Most 
members of the Audubon Society know the 
Woodcock better for its flight song than in any 
other way. Just how much of the flight song is 
vocal and how much mechanical—the whistling 
of the wings—has puzzled many hearers. Dr. 
Pettingill concludes, after a review of all the evi- 
dence available, that though most of the whistling 
sounds produced by the bird in ordinary flight are 
made by the wings with their attenuated prima- 
ries, some are vocal and that, being of much the 
same pitch, the two sounds are scarcely distin- 
guishable. One of the author’s most interesting 
discoveries is in the now much discussed field of 
‘territory. In the Woodcock, it seems, the male 
and the female have entirely separate domains 
which are usually a considerable distance apart, 
and the male seldom visits the female’s territory, 
the sexes meeting only on the male’s singing-field, 
to which the female resorts in response to the 
flight song. The male, moreover, has actually 
two territories of his own, a diurnal one in thick 
cover for feeding and resting, and a nocturnal one 
in the open for singing. 

“Another interesting habit of this bird is that 
of ‘freezing’ in the presence of danger. In the 
young this is developed even to the point of com- 
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pelling the chick to be stiff on its side wherever 
it may be thrown by the sudden departure of the 
brooding mother. In such cases the muscles are 
found to be rigid, as if in rigor mortis.” 

In that delightful book, “Oh, Ranger!” by Al- 
bright and Taylor, we learn that “the antelope 
is easy prey to predatory animals, especially while 
young, but that the little antelope is born with- 
out scent and his fur so blends into the landscape 
that it is almost impossible to see him, even at 
fairly close range. It is said that if a tiny ante- 
lope remains still, a coyote can neither see nor 
smell him at 25 feet distance.” 

Neal O’Hara in the Boston Traveler almost 
every day gives us some interesting little item. 
For instance: “Whippoorwills, and related spe- 
cies, perch lengthwise instead of crosswise like 
other birds on limbs of trees. 

“Four species of animals that can fly are the 
bat, the flying lemur, the flying squirrel, and the 
phalanger—and birds that cannot fly are the 
ostrich, cassowary, emu, rhea, woodhen and 
penguin. 

“An Australian lizard, something hke our own 
horned toad, actually squirts blood from its eyes 
when it gets mad. 

“The honey of the wild bee is as dark as mo- 
lasses. 

“A swift life and a gay one Is that of the com- 
mon housefly. Ten days after birth it has 
reached its full growth, 10 days later it’s a grand- 
parent, and at the end of its first month, it’s a 
great-grandparent.” 


An Appeal to Motorists 


There’s a curve in the road, and you never know— 
Slow, O Traveller, slow, go slow! 
There are furry children beside the way; 
Hearken now and you'll hear them say: 
“The gentlefolk are the ones that swerve 
From furry folk on forest curve.” 
(from Animals’ Friend) 
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Dog Keeps Thirteen-Year Vigil 


Reystone Views 


Lord Byron for his dog “Boatswain,” which could fittingly be dedicated to “Shep” also. 


patiently waited in front of the ele- 

vator in St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Rock Island, Illinois, for his master 
Francis McMahon, to step out. But 
McMahon did not, for he died after he 
had been taken up on a stretcher in 
August 1924. “Shep” never knew that, 
for the boy was removed through 
another exit, so he kept his faithful vigil 
lovingly cared for by hospital attaches. 
Shown with the dog is Dr. David Kas- 
ler of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Just a few days before Christmas, 
“Shep,” stiff with age and with impaired 
vision wandered into the street in front 
of the hospital and was struck by an 
automobile. Everything possible was 
done, but death ended his watchful wait- 
ing. 

Regardless of religion or faith or be- 
lief—even though some profess a lack of 
all three—every man must, down deep in 
his heart, hope that Francis McMahon 
and his faithful dog are now reunited 
somehow, somewhere. 

Lady Grenfell, in a recent communica- 
tion, mentioned an epitaph written by 
“Here lies 


YOR thirteen years, this Scotch collie 


one who possessed beauty without vanity, strength without insolence, courage without ferocity, and 


all the virtues of man without his vices.” 


Small Animal Division 

(Continued from page 8) 
We purposely mention this matter at the end of 
our report hoping it may be read and remembered 
by some who might in the future be tempted to 
abandon an animal. In addition to the cruelty 
and thoughtlessness of the practice, it 1s unlawful, 
but we would in this as in all our work rather pre- 
vent cruelty than prosecute after an act of cruelty 
has been committed. 


Dog's Vocal Cords Cut to Satisfy Neighbors 
(Continued from page 18) 


for a good trainer. Albert Payson Terhune, in a 
recent article, stated that a barking dog might be 


a pest sometimes, but that a voiceless dog would 
appeal far less to the fancy. Boake Carter, the 
celebrated news commentator, shares that feeling, 
if one may judge from his vigorous protest over 
the radio immediately following the news release. 
We can assure both celebrities that in animal wel- 
fare organizations everywhere the majority of the 
members line up under the same banner. 


We searched high and low for rabbit tracks to 
illustrate the poem Winter Morning on page 7 
and casually mentioned the need to Miss Isabel 
Hoopes. She promptly replied, “I have one.” 
We are indebted to her for the photograph used. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Annual Meeting 
\ THE Annual Meeting, held February 2, 


1937, all Officers and Directors were re- 
elected. Miss Anita Harris and Mr. 
J. M. B. Churchill were elected Vice-Presidents. 

The year’s work was briefly reviewed and the 
financial report published in this issue was pre- 
sented. Included in the financial statement was 
an item of $3,864.82 representing the net profits 
from the Annual Fair held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel November 30 and December 1. The 
League is indebted to Miss Elizabeth Storer and 
Miss Helen Storer of Cambridge, Directors of 
the League, for $3,000 of thisamount. Each year 
the Misses Storer play the major part in making 
the Fair a financial success. 

The Alice N. Lincoln medal was presented to 
Robert L. McMahon, age 12 years, a student at 
William B. Rogers Junior High School in Hyde 
Park, and living at 53 Austin Street, Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts. On February 29, 1936, while a 
group of boys were indulging in winter sports on 
the banks of a river near Austin and West Streets, 
Hyde Park, a tiny police dog, too young to have 
acquired the ability to swim, plunged into the 
water. Failing to respond to the call of the boys, 
the pup sank beneath the surface and apparently 
was doomed to drown. Robert plunged into the 
water, fully clothed, rescued the puppy and re- 
turned it to its owner. 

First, the boy’s heroism, in that he exposed 
himself to the danger of entering the icy water to 
save a helpless puppy—because, we understand, 
he cannot swim—and second, his thoughtfulness 
in returning the pup directly to its owner, reflect 
a character well worth while, two features worthy 
of highest commendation. 

A vote of appreciation was extended to the 
press of the City and Commonwealth for support 
given the League during the year. The Police 
and Fire departments, city, county, and state 
officials, were likewise given a vote of thanks for 
individual acts helpful to animals and for other 
favors pleasing to the League. 


Report cases of neglect or ill treatment of ani- 
mals promptly. 

We are the connecting link between the lost 
dog and its owner. 


An Interested and Interesting Preacher 


\ 7K HAVE enjoyed some correspondence 
recently with Father Quinter Kephart, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of 
La Salle, Illinois. He has been termed by our 
own Mrs. Edward Trimble Hoopes, and other 
local friends, “the fighting priest,” and we feel a 
great desire to meet him personally. In a letter 
to him we explained that we understood why 
preachers generally could not give as much time 
as they might like to “causes” of various descrip- 
tions, but, at the same time felt more pulpit 
emphasis might properly and profitably be given 
to a subject which received much consideration 
at the hands of Jesus Christ Himself, and that 
animal welfare organizations generally rejoiced 
in his active interest and pronouncements. 
Father Kephart makes it a practice to recognize 
acts of mercy and justice to animals, and en- 
deavors to persuade others to do likewise. We 
have before us a letter written by him to the 
Chief of Police of Decatur, Georgia, expressing 
satisfaction that police and firemen worked to- 
gether recently to release a dog, which, terrorized 
by exploding firecrackers, squeezed into a too 
narrow space between two buildings, becoming 
wedged so tightly that eight hours of time, with 
men working in shifts, was necessary to free him. 
Another letter was addressed to an attorney-at- 
law in Danville, commending him for endeavor- 
ing to establish ownership of a mule for Harry 
Walton. Walton had driven this mule for years 
in a mine and rescued him single handed after 
burial alive 87 feet below the ground. The mine 
owner is alleged to have said that anyone who 
rescued Jim could have him. All day long Wal- 
ton burrowed down to him carefully, and with his 
hands widened the opening of the shaft. For 
eight hours he doggedly labored and _ finally 
reached the bewildered animal which then fol- 
lowed him through a 314 foot tunnel, 200 feet 
long, to the bottom of the air shaft, and was 
hoisted to safety in a rope sling. After all this 
the mine owner, according to the newspaper ac- 
count, filed replevin action to compel the return 
of the mule he was accused of abandoning to its 
fate. 
Prior to this Father Kephart had asked us to 
recognize in some manner the action of F. H. 
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Carmichael, a railroad engineer living at Savanna, 
Illinois. Carmichael brought his train to a 
screeching stop in the center of an ice-covered 
bridge to avoid striking a dog as it cowered be- 
tween the rails. He then walked over the slip- 
pery ties, picked up the whimpering pup and 
turned him over to the draw tender who fed him 
and notified the owner. 

We think Father Kephart is in turn entitled 
to some recognition from humane groups and 
people, for the commendation and encourage- 
ment he is so willing to bestow upon others. It is 
too true that in our zeal to protect animals from 
abuse and suffering, and to punish for misdeeds, 
we fail to commend for good treatment and good 


deeds. 


Cruelty in Motion Pictures 


Something Is Being Done About It 
|: FILMING “The Charge of the Light Bri- 


gade” it would seem, beyond a reasonable 

doubt, that a number of horses were injured 
and some actually killed. In fact, there were re- 
ports, or at least rumors, that graves had been 
prepared prior to the charge. 

The American Humane Association, as re- 
counted in a recent issue of the National Humane 
Review, went into the matter with Mr. Will Hays, 
the directing head of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., and was 
assured that the Production Code Administration 
was committed to a plan to eliminate all scenes 
produced at the expense of animal suffering. 

A more recent picture, “The Plainsman,” is 
showing in Boston as this is being written and, 
unless all signs fail, as little regard for animals was 
shown in its filming as in producing “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” Unkept promises and 
half-promises destroy faith in those responsible 
for screen thrills, and something more than futile 
protests is absolutely necessary. 

May we call attention to a pronouncement by 
Sydney H. Coleman, President of The American 
Humane Association, in the February National 
Humane Review: 


Cruelty in Films Must Cease 


“Just before going to press, the motion picture ‘The 
Plainsman’ was released on Broadway. Long lines 
waited outside the theatre for a chance to see a spec- 
tacular Western picture, packed with thrilling scenes of 
frontier life and Indian fighting. 

“The big scene comes with the ambushing of an army 


detail by hundreds of mounted Indians. Charge after 
charge, reminiscent of ‘The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, in which animals were injured, is made with 
many horses in action. As they come dashing through 
a shallow stream, horsemen fall from their mounts and 
a score of horses are thrown violently to give a spirit of 
realism. A wheel mule in a four- or six-horse hitch 
stumbles and falls in front of the wheels of the wagon 
and is either dragged or run over. 

“Whether any of the horses or mules are injured or 
killed we have no way of saying authoritatively, but no 
one can see the picture and not have the feeling that 
more than trained horses are required to produce the 
results. 

“Tt is the type of realism that The American Humane 
Association and humanitarians have been protesting 
and seeking to eliminate by the development of a co- 
operative plan with the Motion Picture Producers and 
distributors of America, Inc. We have the assurance 
of Mr. Will Hays, head of that organization, that the 
Production Code Administration is to be charged with 
the elimination of scenes that are made at the expense 
of animal suffering. 

“The American Humane Association must have 
available in California an expert adviser who may deal 
with the Production Code Administration and the rep- 
resentative motion picture companies. He must be a 
person of great integrity, having a wide knowledge of 
horses and other animals, backed by a humanitarian 
viewpoint. Such an aide would be in a position to 
assist the Motion Picture Industry in carrying out its 
desire to safeguard animals used in its pictures. In 
creating a position for such an expert to work with the 
Advisory Committee, now being appointed by the As- 
sociation, the humane movement would be working 
along the lines so successfully followed by other or- 
ganizations. 

“A fund of $5,000 should be immediately available 
to carry out a program that will effectively deal with 
the motion picture situation. We believe humani- 
tarians will respond. 

“In the meantime we trust that letters and petitions 
will be mailed to the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., 28 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y., condemning cruelty to animals in the mak- 
ing of motion pictures.” 


We, in turn, believe the members and friends 
of the Animal Rescue League will respond liber- 
ally to Mr. Coleman’s plea for $5,000 to meet the 
emergency. 


Do not fancy that you will lower yourselves by 
sympathy with the lower creatures; you cannot 
sympathize rightly with the higher, unless you do 
with those—Joun RuskKIN. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


ITH the new year our branch became 

seven years old. How often, in recall- 

ing some episode of the past twelve 
months, we wish that a moving picture camera 
might have recorded the sight or a dictaphone the 
sound which we long to reproduce. But alas, we 
have recourse only to cold print in which to con- 
vey to our friends of the League the tone of a hu- 
man voice, the glow in a dog’s eyes or the Joyous 
wag of his tail. 

“Tippy’s the best peacemaker we ever had,” 
said the mother of a family to us recently. 

“The children are so united in adoring him that 
they just can’t fight.” 

A letter from a friend and member of our 
Branch, received not long ago, states, “On ac- 
count of their father’s death the G family is 
obliged to move away and must find homes for 
their two cats. One is a gray angora with yel- 
low eyes and a gorgeous ruff.” 

In spite of repeated inquiries the right home 
has not presented itself. By telephone or word 
of mouth the yellow eyes, the beautiful ruff, even 
the need of a home fail to stir the listener’s 1m- 
agination. If some compassionate person could 
but see Grayfur crouched by the window while 
the house grows more and more empty or meet 
him prowling with waving tail while one familiar 
object after another is removed from his old 


home, the outcome might be different. Now 
the fireside chair is in the movers’ hands. They 


are taking out his special cushion setting it aside. 
“What is happening?” “Are you going to leave 
me?” asks those round yellow eyes. 

Grayfur is young so in all probability would 
adapt himself to change. With an old cat, love 
of home has become so deep-rooted that moving 
is apt to be disastrous. Sometime ago when a 
‘at which for years had been the sole companion 
of an old lady, came at her death into our hands, 
we rejoiced over the prospect offered. We soon 
found, however, that while the new owner was 
kindness itself this cat so pined for the old home 
that only unhappiness ensued and eventually 
the only solution was a merciful release. 

While the majority of human beings like dogs 
and many understand them, so few realize the 
capacity for devotion in cats that the latter’s 
chances for happiness are lessened thereby. 

A year ago, our beaches were ice-bound. Stray 


cats in the habit of prowling there for shell fish 
found their meagre food supply completely cut 
off. Our agents covered many miles in their ef- 
forts to catch these sad derelicts and put them 
out of their misery. Gulls and sea ducks also 
fared badly. It was no unusual sight to find the 
latter paddling in small ice rimmed pools trying 
to keep the water from freezing around them. 
As in many cases their feathers were oil drenched 
and it was impossible for them to rise from the 
surface, many which never could recover had to 
be shot by our agents. 

With our present open winter and no easterly 
storms so far to bring in the sea fowl, all is quiet 
along the water front. Now it is chiefly from 
inland sections that complaints and distressed 
reports are coming. Last year there was a closed 
season on deer. This year deer hunting was per- 
mitted for a week and reports show that about 
275 were slain in Barnstable County and more 
were wounded than can be estimated. 

“T came back to my summer place for the 
week-end,” writes one woman, “found the fence 
and piazza railing broken down and the glass 
door of my sun porch smashed. Hunters from 
“off Cape” had broken in leaving empty bottles 
and general disorder behind them. Around the 
earden, shrubbery and small trees we had planted 
and tended had been trampled by human feet. 
But worst of all there was not a deer to be seen. 
Last summer and late into the fall they were 
browsing in our woods so tame we could almost 
touch them. Now they are dead or worse still 
wounded for the sake of “sport.” I call it “mur- 


der.’ What are your animal welfare societies 
doing about this? By the way sport is that 


which diverts and makes mirth. Is there any- 


thing mirth provoking in the eyes of a dying 
deer?” 


As a result of this report and others from dis- 
tressed persons concerning wounded deer seen 
on the lower Cape especially, our Eastham agent, 
Walter F. Nickerson, spent many hours attempt- 
ing to track the cripples down and put them out 
of their misery. From the following statement 
sent to President Robert F. Sellar of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston may be seen what an 
almost impossible task this is. 

“TI started immediately after receiving orders 
from you and put in two days alone in the woods. 
I found two deer that had been wounded, one 
was a very small fawn with a broken leg just 
above the foot. The other was a buck that had 
a bad wound in the hip and also had lost part 
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of his antlers. I could not get near enough to 
be sure of killing him. I heard of a large buck 
being found dead on the outer beach at ‘Truro a 
few days later which possibly was the same one. 
I then started out with a man to help me and we 
cruised for four days and covered a lot of terri- 
tory in the deep woods of Wellfleet and Truro. 
In those four days we saw three deer, one that we 
think had a broken leg but he got into the thicket 
and we could not locate him again. Today, Jan- 
uary 2nd, I went into the woods and made a 
thorough search but did not find any deer tracks 
that looked as if a cripple had been travelling so 
I hope there are none in this region left in the 
woods to die. I would like to say that the way 
these animals were killed during the open season 
was a pity as some of the little fawn not larger 
than a good sized dog were shot by some hunters 
who call themselves sportsmen. I think it a 
crime after protecting these deer for two years 
till they have become so tame that some of them 
have no fear of being harmed, to have one week 
of wholesale slaughter. Also, I do not think the 
State should allow the shooting of these small 
fawn. The state protects certain kinds of birds 
the year round; why not these helpless crea- 
tures?” 


In hush of summer afternoon 

A lightly stepping doe 

Sought warily the dusky shade 
Sensing the cool, the tranquil glade 
Concealed no cunning foe. 

Cloistered for her this glen in June— 
A clear pool moveless, deep 

Her shadow limned; and here at dawn 
She led her little wondering fawn 

To frolic and to sleep. 
But autumn came. One shining day 
There fell an evil star 

For gay-capped men like Robin Hood 
Pursued these dwellers of the wood 
Into their Golgotha. 

Death-driven down the narrow way 
They sank bewildered, slain— 

No healing dew upon the grass, 

No tears will cleanse this trodden pass 
Nor purge the blood red stain. 


Marcaret Morse Corrin 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 11-17; 
Humane Sunday, April 11. 


Last Minute Items 


HE drowning phase of the flood is about 

over. Now comes the starving stage and 

even more need for help.” That is a quo- 
tation from a recent newspaper item and we know 
from personal experience with past Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Valley floods that it is true. The Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Humane Societies publicly 
appealed for funds to send to the stricken areas 
to relieve animal suffering, and while there is no 
way of estimating the amount sent directly to 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Covington, and_ possibly 
St. Louis we know that well over a thousand dol- 
lars was secured as a result of the appeal. In the 
name of the Federation we wish to express appre- 
ciation to every one who contributed. The next 
issue of the National Humane Review will tell 
the story of the flood in its relation to animal vic- 
tims and we would be glad to send a copy to all 
who request it. The care given animals in catas- 
trophes such as this is only incidental. Hundreds 
of dogs and other animals starve or stray and be- 
come a menace unless organizations such as ours 
make it a special feature. The Humane Society 
of Missouri alone cared for over two thousand 
horses and mules, which were returned to owners 
after provision had been made for them. Thus 
you can readily see the human victims of the 
flood, as well as animals, profited by the liberality 
of generous donors. This is a phase of animal 
welfare work so often overlooked by that portion 
of the public which feels that the more lowly crea- 
ture is entitled to consideration only after every 
human need has been supplied. 


Roosting pigeons and starlings at times consti- 
tute a grave problem. They deface homes and 
public buildings but their removal must be ac- 
complished ina humane manner. A sticky prep- 
aration has been sprayed upon surfaces so thickly 
in some instances as to hold them prisoner when 
they alight. The ensuing struggle for freedom 
results in denuded breasts and torn flesh. If the 
stuff must be used at all we insist that the appli- 
cation be made so light that it will not hold the 
birds. We are experimenting with the use of 
varicolored electric lights, strung along eaves and 
cornices to flash off and on intermittently just 
before the hours of darkness and hope this will 
discourage roosting where it is objected to, but 
would appreciate any humane suggestions from 
our readers. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TYPES OF PLACED DOGS 


International News 


DOGS IN HAPPY HOMES 


E WISH it were possible to print all the letters which come to us from satisfied people who 

secure dogs from the League. Some come back to us after placing, to be sure; generally be- 

cause of some unsuspected trait or tendency, but we do try to discover the weaknesses, if any, 
before we permit them to leave the building. 

Strange to say, more returns for cause occur in those dogs handed over to us by their owners ac- 
companied by a clean bill of health, but the application of a little logic tells the story. A stray dog in 
the great majority of cases is perfectly well behaved, but has either been stolen or forgotten his way 
back home, while the dog handed to us to be placed in a new home, a paragon of all the virtues, to be- 
lieve the owner, has, in many instances, bad habits which unfit him for placement. 

These weak spots develop within a few days, and back he comes accompanied at times by criticism 
of the League for ever permitting him to go out. 

Those dogs which must be disposed of because of removal to a small apartment or out of town, or for 
countless other good reasons, stay put as a general rule as do the strays. Intense satisfaction follows 
the placement of a dog in a good home, but the big thrill follows restoring a lost pet to its owner. 

A lady recently entered the League with lagging footsteps and was quietly greeted by our recep- 
tionist, who passed her through to the kennels without question, indicating the purpose of her visit 
was already known. After she was beyond hearing we were informed of many similar visits seeking a 
lost dog. Hope was evidently quite dead. However, five minutes later a transformed person came 
racing back through the corridor. Her face was radiant and tears of joy were breaking through. 
“T’ve found him! I’ve found him!” she kept repeating. “Oh, Boy!” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION 
OF HUMANE SOCIETIES 


It has been proposed that a New England Federation be formed in order to extend the benefits of 
close codperation between animal welfare organizations all over New England 


HE Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 

Federation of Humane Societies was held at 

League headquarters December 5, 1936 and 
was attended by the following members: 


Harriet G. Bird, Treasurer, Red Acre Farm for Horses, 
Inc., Stow 

Albert L. Bliss, Animal Rescue League, Pittsfield 

Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent, Worcester Animal 
Rescue League, Worcester 

Victor A. Friend, President, Melrose Humane Society, 
Melrose 

James H. Gilmore, Agent, Lowell Humane 
Lowell 

William E. Leach, Agent, Brockton Humane Society, 
Brockton 

Helen Leighton, Director, Fall River Animal Rescue 
League, Fall River 

Mrs. Charles H. Millett, Director, Melrose Humane So- 
ciety, Melrose 

Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston 

Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, 
Branch S. P. C. A., Taunton 


Society, 


President, Taunton 


It has long been felt that the benefits of a closer 
association of animal welfare organizations could 
profitably be extended to include all of the New 
England states, and an invitation was sent to 
prominent leaders to meet with the Massachu- 
setts Federation, to consider the matter. The 
following accepted: 


Joy Dow, Jr., Secretary, Pine Tree Humane Society, 
Portland, Maine 

Ernest H. Dyer, Maine State S. P. C. A., Portland, 
Maine 

Henry A. Frechette, Secretary, Cheshire County Hu- 
mane Society, Keene, N. H. 

Reed W. Hitchcock, Director Animal Dept., Connecti- 
cut Humane Soc., Hartford, Conn. 

J. Seth Jones, General Manager, Connecticut Humane 
Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Guy Richardson, Secretary, Massachusetts $. P. C. A., 
Boston, Mass. 

Roland E. Stevens, President, Windsor County Hu- 
mane Society, White River Junction, Vt. 

E. K. Thomas, Executive Director, R. I. Humane Edu- 
cation Soc., Providence, R. I. 


Howard L. Walters, Agent, Burlington Humane Soci- 
ety, Burlington, Vt. 

William K. Walters, Merwin Memorial Clinic, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Mrs. Arthur F. Wheat, President, Animal Rescue 
League, Manchester, N. H. 


All felt some sort of organization was necessary 
for unifying and standardizing our work. We 
should strive for uniform legislation in these 
closely related states. If a law to prohibit the 
cropping of dogs’ ears or to prevent the mutila- 
tion of horses’ tails, or other abominable attempts 
to make an animal over to conform to the foolish 
whims and fancies of people who exploit them, is 
necessary in Massachusetts, it is likewise desira- 
ble in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

Rodeos have, in recent years, invaded this ter- 
ritory and the same rules and regulations to keep 
them under control should be followed in all 
places. Roadside zoos, the sale of Easter chicks 
and rabbits, horse auctions, riding and _ sales 
stables, trained animal acts, matters relating to 
wild life including humane trapping, to mention 
just a few of the many perplexing problems, de- 
mand the same sort of treatment everywhere. 

Local stock shipments are largely interstate in 
character. To meet trains on arrival at destina- 
tion, to promptly humanely destroy all weak, 
crippled and sick animals, is highly desirable and 
necessary, but by so doing we are only saving a 
pitifully few hours of suffering. These creatures 
have already endured many hours of agony, es- 
pecially during periods of extreme heat or cold. 
Humane organizations should be so organized 
and united as to be able to prevent the loading of 
calves too young to stand the long journey by rail 
or truck. The same applies to cows heavy with 
calf and other animals physically unfit for ship- 
ment. 

Prevention of cruelty should be our aim and 
we can accomplish much more in that direction 
by working together than by playing a lone hand 
or shutting our eyes to these abuses, which we do 
now in many quarters. A man or woman feels 
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pitifully weak when standing alone, which ac- 
counts in a large measure for failure to demand 
justice for four-legged creatures; and the knowl- 
edge that we belong to one large fraternity, the 
members of which stand ready to help one 
another, is a crying need. 

The most important topic in this discussion 
must suffer for lack of space. We are referring 
to Humane Education. Read Miss Phillips’ 
story elsewhere in this paper in order to sense 
what can be done with the children. The future 
of work among animals rests entirely with them. 
Marionettes do not constitute the only way of 
reaching them. That is simply the method em- 
ployed by the Animal Rescue League, and a closer 
relationship, one society with another, will enable 
each to readily determine the best plan to follow 
in the schools. 

The American Humane Association must con- 
tinue to be the guiding star in both child and 
animal protective work and better financial as- 
sistance should be given by individual humane 
organizations. Little help can be given the 
American Humane Association if individual hu- 
mane societies are dead at the roots or inactive 
because of financial or other weakness. In recent 
months calls for protests against bull fights have 
been made without result in some quarters due to 
lack of proper organization. Help for flood suf- 
ferers, both in New England and the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, amounted to little, as com- 
pared with the need, for the same reason. We 
could go on and on in the same vein but it is 
hardly necessary. Individual State Federations 
if functioning properly, to work in close contact 
with federations in bordering states, would fill the 
need, but, as stated in the meeting, there is little 
point in forming a State Federation unless some 
individual, or two, make it their particular job to 
keep things moving. The same effort, by a small 
group, would keep a New England Federation 
functioning properly. 

Those attending the meeting expressed them- 
selves as follows: 


Rovanp E. Strvens—‘I was thinking, as I listened 
to Mr. Sellar, possibly it might be better in Vermont to 
have a State Federation of the local societies first, and 
for that society to affiliate with a New England Federa- 
tion. I feel that in Vermont the humane work is lack- 
ing a great deal, but there is more interest than there 
was. When I can, I have in mind calling together the 
heads of all local societies in Vermont to see if we can- 
not form a State Federation of Humane Societies. 
That would be the better plan now, and later on have 
a Federation of all the State Federations.” 


J. Sern Jones—‘I heartily approve the idea of a New 
England Federation of Humane Societies. I recom- 
mend that the meetings be held net only in Massachu- 
setts but also in turn in each of the New England states. 
This will tend to equalize the expense and will stimulate 
a greater interest and broaden the horizon of the dele- 
gates.” 

Guy Ricuarpson—‘It is almost dangerous for me to 
talk; I am as long-winded as Mr. Sellar and it may be 
hard to stop me if I let myself go. I want you to know 
I appreciate the courtesy of the invitation extended to 
me to attend this meeting, and I particularly enjoyed 
the luncheon. I am surprised that Humane Educa- 
tion has not been touched on more at length, in that the 
work in this field is becoming vast. For instance, the 
American Humane Education Society is supporting a 
woman in the far corners of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and an important work is being done. 
The situation differs in the southern part of New Eng- 
land in that Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut are more strongly organized and a coming 
together of all the states in this one important phase of 
animal welfare work would be of very great benefit. 
I believe there is much to be gained by a general coming 
together and would suggest that it be sometime during 
‘Be Kind To Animals Week’ each year. We are cer- 
tainly headed in the right direction, and working to- 
gether as a unit we could gain much more than trying 
to go along separately.” 


Joy Dow—“‘It is true that Maine has as much inter- 
est in humane work as other states, and it is also safe 
to say that Maine is not perhaps as advanced as some 
of the other states, but we do have a state wide associa- 
tion called the Pine Tree Humane Society an active 
member of which is Ex-Governor Baxter, who was re- 
sponsible for my presence among you today. As it 
happens, this society, because of the depression, has 
not been able to do the work it might have done. Miss 
Leila Gaines is one of the members of the society, but 
she has not been well and could not be here today, much 
to her disappointment. However, I think you are very 
definitely on the right track in the forming of a New 
England Federation and when that time comes I hope 
we can cooperate.” 


Henry A. FrecuerreE—“I am a new man in the work 
and have been appointed because of the death of Jen- 
nie B. Powers. I know I shall never be able to do the 
work as she did it, but wish to say that I want to co- 
operate should a New England Federation be formed.” 


Mrs. Arruur F. WHeat—“‘Ours is one of the oldest 
leagues in New Hampshire. We have had wonderful 
co6peration with the leagues bounding us on the north, 
south, east and west. We have bought a new home 
where we can keep animals and dispose of them, and 
have been very fortunate in that line. We have an 
up-to-date operating room, and we use carbon monoxide 
in the destroying of animal life. We have an agent and 
his wife who live there, take care of the animals and do 
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all the work for us. Our home is on the main highway 
and we have been fortunate in stopping many trucks 
that have been hauling live stock under very bad con- 
ditions. I think it would be a good idea if we formed a 
New England Federation, and my directors have given 
me full authority to join should such a federation be 
started. I want to add here that our organization is in 
good financial condition.” 


Howarp L. Watters—“We have made quite a few 
changes in Burlington. The organization is the same 
that has been there for years, but this change was made 
when my predecessor died. We have nice kennels and 
dog runs, and we think we have a good ambulance. 
The money is from Chittenden County. We get let- 
ters from all over the state regarding cases of cruelty. 
We write, or try to get in contact with, Selectmen in 
Vermont. We ask them to investigate certain cases 
brought to our attention through the mails but we have 
had no success because they won’t even answer our let- 
ters. They are just disinterested, and then we try to 
call up a responsible person in the town to look after 
the case. I have been from the Canadian border down 
to the New York state line and the New Hampshire 
line, and I have to do all the work. Our President 
stops at nothing at all. We are now trying to get some 
legislation passed in regard to the roadside zoos. We 
have a number of fish and game clubs interested in it, 
and we are trying to find out if they can put it through. 
I think if you folks would summer up that way we 
would be glad to see you, and you could see what we are 
trying to do. I think a closer relationship among hu- 
mane societies in New England would be fine.” 


E. K. Toomas—‘Your idea of forming a federation 
of all the societies in New England appeals to me very 
much. You have mentioned several problems today, 
on which there should be codperative action in several 
adjoining states if progress is to be made in solving 
them. Rhode Island is a small state and there does not 
seem to be any need at present for a federation within 
the state. I feel sure that we would all like to belong 
to a New England Federation so that we may benefit 
and learn from association with you people who have 
had so much experience in this work. It may be desira- 
ble to appraise the methods hitherto pursued in pro- 
moting Humane Education work, to see if there is some 
measure that would indicate the effectiveness of our 
work. For instance—do the statistics of prosecutions, 
and other activities of the $.P.C.A. and the cases han- 
dled by the Animal Rescue League, show an increase 
over a period of twenty-five or fifty years? If these 
agencies have more work to do than ever, then is it 
proper to ask where does the work of humane education 
for the last twenty-five or fifty years show its effective- 
ness in teaching people to be kind to animals and to 
each other? We have adopted a new approach in 
Rhode Island by conferring with Superintendents of 
schools. They are appointing committees of teachers 
to study the subject and develop a plan whereby the 
ideals and objectives of Humane Education may be 


brought to the attention of pupils daily, from the kin- 
dergarten through to the high school. This will be 
done by correlation with reading, writing, drawing, 
music, dramatics, civics, nature work, etc. Every ef- 
fort will be made to bring to bear upon the plastic minds 
of boys and girls the character building influence of the 
subject matter of Humane Education, and to bring the 
young people into direct contact with concrete exam- 
ples, such as kindness to animals, prevention of cruelty, 
evils of air rifles, nature work, gardening and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, respect for public property, etc. We are 
to confer with the College of Education to see if, in the 
training of teachers, anything more may be done to pre- 
pare future teachers, so that they will become active 
co-workers with us in this important field of Humane 
Education. The facts you have stated, Mr. Sellar, of 
cruelties in the transportation of live stock, cruelties to 
animals in making movies, the spread of rodeos, the pos- 
sible introduction of bull fights into the United States, 
roadside zoos, trapping, etc., are further instances of 
the need for humane education today. These facts also 
prompt the question; how effective have our methods 
of teaching humane attitudes been? Through such a 
federation as you propose we may study these ques- 
tions together and determine how best to approach the 
problems involved.” 


Harriet G. Brro—‘“I am indeed glad all these sub- 
jects have been brought up—that we have had a meet- 
ing of representatives from all over New England and 
I believe a New England Federation should be formed.” 


Reep W. Hircucock—*Mr. Jones is my superior and 
I think he agrees that a New England Federation 
should be formed. We need codperation from all New 
England states and also New York on our tail-setting, 
ear-cropping laws, etc.” 

Apert W. Buiss—“I am very young in this work. 
New England is none too large for a single organization 
of this sort. It seems to me, if it were any smaller, it 
would be much too narrow. Since I have been here at 
this meeting today I have learned more than in the year 
I have been in the work in Pittsfield. I certainly am 
very glad I came.” 


Ernest H. Dyer—‘I think a New England Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies would be a great thing, and 
on behalf of the Maine State S.P.C.A. I am authorized 
to join it if it is organized today.” 

Vicror A. Frrenp—“T am entirely a new man in this 
picture. The Melrose organization, as you know, is a 
number of years old. I have never worked with a 
group of people who use more common sense than they 
do in this humane work. In listening to your reports 
I am sure you are rolling up a force of influence that 
will be of unlimited value in matters of legislation, etc., 
and I thoroughly believe you are on the right track.” 


James H. GiumMore—‘I am an agent for the Lowell 
Humane Society, and our new President would have 
been here had he not been taking office this very day. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 


EK HAVE briefly recounted the activities 

\) \) of our Department in each quarterly is- 

sue of Our Fourrooren FrRienps, and will 

endeavor to avoid repetition, although our three 

previous reports must be considered part of the 
year’s operations as a whole. 

Let us start on a cheery note. Fewer so-called 
Wild West Rodeos visited our State than in for- 
mer years, and we hope this indicates a drop in 
popularity and profits, which may eventually 
cause them to close up. 

During the Johnson Rodeo, shown in Boston 
Garden, persistent threats were made to intro- 
duce electric prod poles, or “hot shots,” as they 
are commonly called. These are nothing more or 
less than heavy canes equipped with metal tips, 
connected with electric batteries. Their purpose 
is to administer a shock heavy enough to induce a 
husky Brahman steer to leave the comparative 
safety of the stock pen for the punishment he 
knows will be given him in the arena in the in- 
terest of entertaining the public. This same pub- 
lic salves its conscience by claiming that the show 
simply depicts western life in all of its virility. 
Great Britain discovered the sham a couple of 
years ago, and, given a little more time, possibly 
our own people will be awakened to the fact. 

Greyhound racing attracted large crowds to 
each meet during the year. One of our inspec- 
tors was present at each race and also kept in 
close contact with daytime activities. Little can 
be said in favor of racing dogs beyond the fact 
that, generally speaking, they are in good condi- 
tion, indicating good quality of food. They live 
unnaturally, however, and the newspapers 
stressed this fact when they carried a story of an 
attack on a girl by at least two greyhounds, while 
they were being exercised. The dogs were or- 
dered quarantined at Pine Ridge. Care was 
taken in feeding the kind and quantity of food 
to which they were accustomed, but we soon 
found their good health demanded more than was 
recommended. Despite the good care given 
them while in our hands, the owners threatened 
to sue us, charging negligence of some sort or 
another unless we cancelled the reasonable bill 
we submitted at the end of the quarantine period. 

No charge is made for any customary service, 
but, nevertheless, we refused to deduct one penny 


in this case, as we could not justify such an ex- 
penditure from the funds given to us to care for 
stray animals. We were just a little disappointed 
that they chose to pay the bill in the end rather 
than to sue, since the latter course would have 
given us an opportunity to demonstrate the com- 
mercial aspects of dog racing, and the lack of 
sportsmanship among dog racing people gener- 
ally. 

Horse racing in a large measure merits the same 
sort of condemnation. We had agents present at 
each race. Without considering any of the moral 
factors involved, the price exacted in quickly 
breaking down tender two- and three-year-olds 
changes it from a sport to plain out-and-out 
abuse. Just recently we listened to a eulogy on 
horse racing. Learning of all the so-called chari- 
table tendencies of those responsible for it, one 
longed for the privilege of presenting the true 
picture. Doping and other unsportsmanlike and 
criminal practices are vigorously denied by racing 
interests, but we quote from a news item of 
January 18: 


Dope Found in Saliva Test 

“That strychnine was the stimulant administered to 
the horse Proclivity on New Year’s day, as charged 
by the Santa Anita board of stewards and the California 
horse racing board, was indicated today in a report 
from a local firm of chemists. 

“This firm handles analyses of saliva tests ordered by 
authorities at Santa Anita track. Proclivity won. 

“The analysis showed ‘strong indications’ of the 
presence of strychnine in the animal’s saliva, according 
to findings said to be in the hands of the board of 
stewards.” 


Another recent newspaper clipping reads as 
follows: 

“Government will forbid shipping ‘doped’ race horses 
from one state to another. The national government 
can interfere in actions involving two or more states. 

“The character of racing as a whole is shown when 
the national government must protect unfortunate ani- 
mals from drugs, used to increase, or diminish, speed 
and endurance, or eliminate pain.” 

We admit good care—meaning feeding, hous- 
ing, grooming, and exercising—but the racing 
horse cannot stand the strain involved, over a 
long period. Sprung tendons and sprains prob- 
ably top the ailments, but there are many others. 
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As usual, broken legs and other injuries necessi- 
tate the shooting of a number of these race horses. 

Probably due to the mild weather, poultry is 
arriving at the local markets in better condition; 
nevertheless, we found neglect in many cases, and 
are kept busy making corrections. Fifteen hun- 
dred chickens out of one consignment had to be 
destroyed due to contagious diseases. Piggeries 
continue to receive plenty of attention on our 
part. We have insisted on repairs to buildings 
and improvements to hog lots all during the year. 
In bringing about better living conditions for 
pigs we have, without question, been a mighty 
factor in keeping disease under control. 

In making the claim that the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston is decidedly a constructive force 
in the State we would invite interested friends— 
any doubters, too—to go “on tour” with us 
through the market places and country districts. 

Our horse work continues heavy. <A total of 
2,027 was cared for in one way or another during 
the twelve months just ended. Of that number, 
we found it necessary to destroy 222. Sales, rid- 
ing, renting stables and individual investigations 
all enter into our general inspection plans. Sta- 
ble investigations at Christmas time serve a good 
purpose, as has already been fully explained to 
our members. Over 900 shared the feed pro- 
vided by the liberality of our friends. Boston 
proper and outlying suburbs are covered in this 
annual event and places which will bear partic- 
ular watching all through the year have been 
carefully noted and recorded. Otherwise blan- 
ketless horses are assured of comfort through our 
Horses’ Christmas Festival and grateful thanks is 
offered to all who made it possible. 

It is the policy of this paper not to dwell too 
fully on harrowing scenes and conditions. How- 
ever, we must, occasionally at least, refer to un- 
pleasant things in order that you may sense, in a 
small way, the relief the League brings to literally 
thousands of creatures. 

We will report just a few typical horse cases 
which have not been touched on in former re- 
ports: 


We put away an aged horse which we found hauling 
a cultivator in Merrimac. It was thin and weak, walk- 
ing on the pastern joint in the left hind leg. 


In Georgetown a wind-broken gray mare was like- 
wise destroyed. The report was substantiated that 
she would at times fall down between the heavy rake 
shafts while working. 


Brockton produced a milk wagon horse, blind, with 
the skin on both front knees broken from frequent 
stumbles. It, too, had to be destroyed. 


A pair of gray geldings hauling junk in Cambridge, 
suffering from chronic lameness, demanded an end to 
lives, the closing days of which at least were undiluted 
misery. 

The following were also mercifully put away: 

A brown horse, hauling firewood in South Boston, 
became a spasmodic fit victim, running away and break- 
ing the left fore leg. 


A small bay horse was found hauling junk in Oster- 
ville. This animal was 30 years old, suffering with 
sprung knees and other ailments. 


A brown horse, hauling a pedlar’s wagon in Roxbury, 
lame from a bone spavin on the right hind leg. 

During the year a number of the horses in sales 
stables, livery stables and riding schools were put 
away, being unfit for further service. Can you 
not sense the many horses whose lot is vastly im- 
proved as the result of inspections which de- 
manded the “mercy bullet’? 

Improved feeding, better watering facilities, 
proper shoeing, better barns and bedding, roomier 
stalls, closed cracks, in some instances, and better 
ventilation in others, repaired and better fitting 
harnesses, greased wagon wheels, blankets, just to 
mention a few of the improvements and the relief 
your continued support of the League makes 
possible. 

In many of the cases enumerated, we found it 
necessary to prosecute, of course, Just as we have 
had to make arrests for offenses against smaller 
animals, and the fact that a guilty verdict was re- 
turned each time proves that only cases deserving 
punishment were taken into court. 

By using the number of animals involved as the 
standard, the most important work of our Inspec- 
tion Department is our work at the stockyards, 
and the inspection of trucks transporting food 
animals. Space does not permit stressing detail 
as it deserves, but in even touching on it, we want 
to sound a word of praise for Agent Joseph Con- 
naughton who spends a large portion of his time 
in this particular work. On three mornings each 
week, namely Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
he is at the stockyards before 5 o'clock awaiting 
the arrival of both trains and trucks, and will be 
found at that post regardless of weather or tem- 
perature until he has checked in the last animal. 

Our first concern in the stockyards is with the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Spot” News in Verse! 


The heart-stirring lines below were penned by Helen Welshimer when she read the story 


of Spot, waif dog left on the porch of Mrs. F. E. Barkley of Knoxville, Tenn. 
his neck was the sign: “Please take care of this dog. 
When Spot's plight became known there was a rush to adopt him. 


Hung from 
Mother made me get rid of him.” 
The boy who was forced 


to give him up will be glad to know that Spot, rechristened Trixie, has a good home with Mrs. 
George French of Knoxville, an elderly invalid—The Editor of the Worcester Post, and 
N.E.A. Service, Inc., generously granted permission to reproduce the poem. 


On Partin 


By Helen Tifelanninen 


Wyeast somebody please take 


care of Spot? 
I can’t keep him any more. 
My mother got cross at him be- 
cause 
He tracked mud across the floor. 
He’s the nicest dog in the world, 
I guess; 
I love him an awful lot. 


But I won’t be seein’ him any 


more. 
Please, someone, take care of 
Spot! 4 


Te putting a card around his 
neck 
But it hasn’t got room to say 
How he won’t let anyone strange 
come near 
Our house when we’re all away. 
He can carry a bag and find a 


ball, 

And he’s safe to play with and 
touch; 

He’s always slept by the side of 
my bed, 

And he doesn’t eat very much. 


(Copyright, 1936, by NEA Service, Inc. 


with Spot 


SSeS SO 


H®* going to be lonesome just 
like me, 
But he wouldn’t feel quite so 


a 

If you’d pat his head—he’s the 
grandest dog 

Almost that you ever had. 

Maybe someone will read this 
sign 

Who’s wanting a dog a lot, 

And know that he is a reg’lar 


pup. 
Won’t someone take care of Spot? 


All reprint and song rights reserved.) 
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Those Air Guns 


HEN we give a boy a gun we assume a 
grave responsibility. Read what follows: 


(Continucd on Page Nineteen) 


PLAYMATE KILLS 
BANKER’S SON 
| New Bedford Boy, 15, Shot at 


Target Practice—Rifle Was 
Christmas Present 
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Special Dispatch to The Herald] 
NEW BEDFORD, Jan. 16—Ran- 
dolph Hirst, 15, only son of Jesse B, 
Hirst, a New Bedford bank official, 
died tonight in St. Luke’s Hospital 
from a bullet fired by a high school 
classmate while the. two were at 
target practice this afternoon, He 
was shot through’ pead. 
With Sa and several 
ent to his 
atl East 
ge. They 
of the 
stooped 
eload 


If there is one in your home, at the present 
time, break it up. We are thinking of the wel- 
fare, not only of birds and animals, but of chil- 
dren, too. 


Annual Meeting of Massachusetts Federation 
(Continued from page 30) 
I cannot voice the opinion of the society but, personally, 
I believe this Federation idea would be a wonderful 
thing. I think it would help the states that are weak 
and give them wonderful support.” 

Hexen Leicgoton—“The Fall River League thinks a 
New England Federation would be a very desirable 
thing. They think a New England League would 
strengthen the whole work and approve of the idea very 
much.” 

Mrs. Cuartes H. Mititerr—“Mr. Friend has ex- 
pressed all I have to say. Our struggle in Melrose is 
raising money. We manage to get by, and I am sure 
that the organization as a whole believes in this New 
England Federation.” 

Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp—‘I am very strong for 
a New England Federation. I still think that all states 
should have some kind of an organization including all 
the small leagues first.” 


Plans are being made for a continuation of the 
conferences at Amrita Island this year. In the 
November 1936 Our Fourrootep Frienps last 
year’s conference is covered in detail. A copy 
will be sent to any who may like to study it more 
carefully. In connection with a proposed closer 
union between our societies it might be wise to 
suggest that more attention be paid to the details 
of running each individual organization and no 
better or more inexpensive way of accomplishing 
it can be suggested than by spending a week or 
two together this summer. 


Canned Dog and Cat Food 
(Continued from page 5) 
This may not mean a lower standard in the manu- 
facture of all such food, but we recommend every 
care in the selection of food for animals as well as 
for humans. 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 32) 

immature calf. The number shipped in has been 
greatly reduced, and our efforts during the com- 
ing year will be directed toward still further re- 
duction. Many of the hardships endured in or- 
der that man may have his meat are unavoidable, 
but our readers are assured that every possible 
correction is insisted upon in order that the last 
hours of these animals may be as comfortable as 
possible. Those things we are doing in the in- 
terest of prevention of cruelties are covered more 
fully in another article in this paper, and we be- 
speak your careful perusal of that article. 
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i Last Minute Items 
HONOR ROLL : (Continued from page 26) 

We are most happy to publish the list of As we go to press we are faced with the prob- 
employees who have served the League con- |] Jem of trapping a large number of stray cats in 
tinuously for ten years or more. 

Gloucester, Mass.; about seventy-five at the State 


Hospital at Mattapan, and an equal number at 


Margaret C. Starbuck .25 yrs. next July 


Archibald MacDonald. . 24 yrs. 


B. Maude Phillips 23 yrs. next April Provincetown. Much newspaper publicity has 
Lynn Hosea 19 yrs. 3} attended the effort at the latter point, due to some 
Eleanor E. Heuston. . . .17 yrs. next May : hostility which has developed, but the poor half- 
John Finlayson. ......17 yrs. next October : : 

Mary E. Boutelle 15 yrs. next November | starved creatures must be caught and ours is the 
Edwin L. Sanders... . .14 yrs. #/ only agency to undertake it. A newspaper ar- 
Harry Rolfe 14 yrs. next June ticle has made the careless statement that our 
Ric: SSE uk Reed Aes agent at Eastham is catching these cats with steel 
Edward Prescott next October 3} traps. It might be wise to mention that nothing 
Albert Morris . next October ?} but the most approved type of box trap is or will 
a ai PRT. be used, and that the whole unpleasant duty is 
Shernan Bates next November 3} conducted with the best interest of the victims in 
Harry McGregor .next November : mind. This again emphasizes the evils attend- 


ing the desertion of stray cats at summer resorts. 


Record of Animals for Year Ending December, 1936, Exclusive of Martha's Vineyard 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Niner ele 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | and and lagen Total 
Mules Swine | Birds 

Collected by Ambulance... .. 8,914 | 45,306 293 347 54,860 
Delivered by Owners........ 3,888 6,212 234 70 10,404 
Investigation Department... 581 359 | 2,026* 564 60 535 12 4,137 
Branches and Receiving 

Stations: 
menlidveeuis snake. 238 453 4 695 
Se EE 16 (ee pa eco a i 53 119 liv ges 
WOOTEN Sor ko cabo, 28h eae oe 1,575 8,643 4/1) 64 10,313 
Northampton Street........ 502 1,837 26 26 2,391 
North Bennet Street........ 48 848 896 
CCTOLLT ACU PLE ania a 88 593 Pe a 686 
OTA ES ais PORT Oe ee a 300 2,263 7 15 2,585 
East Boston, Meridian St... . 195 1,426 1 Q 1,624 
Wrestullarwich® ci.oc5 ga<chca s. 126 542 1 669 
FERS ATTEN ae Face Geen 5 Lie 609 1 527 3 1,257 
Lambert Ave., Roxbury..... 130 1,435 18 9 1,592 
CCA PTET 3080 | SS Sey ele geet ae 10,420 3,668 799 14,887 

‘LOta lees Os ae ee Bieliosl cid olostes.0cd 564 60 1,674 13355 107,168 


* Destroyed, 222. 


The miscellaneous animals mentioned consist of squirrels, guinea pigs, skunks, alligators, rabbits, 
raccoons and foxes. Of all the small animals brought to us 509 dogs were placed in homes and 645 
returned to owners; 244 cats were placed in homes and 45 were returned to owners. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LEAGUE 
for the year ended January 31, 1937, which are summarized as follows: 


Net Expenditure for General Purposes-. 9. 5 see wate oe ee ee Oe 
Net Income Available for General Purposes» .. < . > «A ey ee Rs ee 


Deficit for Yeatie: seo tee ce ey ee et Burk Se) at Se ekcta RRUS) ass oNe at eon 
The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 


certificate follows this report. 
BrentLey W. WarrEN, IJr., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 


for the Year Ended January 31, 1937 


INCOME 
Memberships: 

ile er ett PO Sool 5) Sab, tte Sh Ree” Be Core nan mane: Sa $100.00 

ACHiVey igen Py tot 2 (Rate wee Flee cs a ale 1,780.00 

Associate! dn“ psdall Mo tie uci eat eee Pe, Oo at eee ee ee ee ee 919.00 

PUTO fe ee ACES. cg) ane dah cae ab po caMee se iene a Mee ee ee 34.75 
RE $2,833 .75 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals. . . . . . .. +... 2.~. ~~. 12,150.48 
Annual Fair, less Expenses — . i Ae CR mir OI Tee Ale NE Fe el ee ee 3,864.82 
Interest and Dividends on General Investments. ne A Sie drat OR eee le 50,422.77 
Rentals and Miscellaneous Income, less Taxes and Expenses ee A SR Oe TE ia | a tn oe 3,787 . 62 
Net Income Available for General Purposes , cg A 1 ae a SS Cg 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from: General Fund . > ects 0) Lee 11,481.93 
$84,541 .37 

EXPENSES 

Salaries”, #6" 29 veo cc OP es er Eocene 
Extra Labor. . oe te ae eee 708 .87 
Our Fourroorep Frrenps and Humane Education, Expenses less IncOmielees [2+ cae see ee 1,554.39 
Branch Receiving stations, 1oxpenses lessel0corie eee rsie rep tre ene mente 9,589 .55 
Motor' Collection: Services 5 “a0 32) 2 ee ee im ee ee ek eek 495 .00 
Provisions. SS tae 8 oa Site ek ae ig Chek dey Em | ake eae 2,288 . 26 
Sawdust, C hloroform ‘and Disinfectants hy fa, Leach hs Betis ne he ae | Alen bee 26aa 
Coal a ree nr ar ig Ae ies So ee Re me ee, A a ees eK 41.90 
Light and Power. ae ek Ry ee a eae Eade Me ete Ba Get © eS ; 616.60 
Purchased Steam. SS a A AOD RM A ge gs) OE SON Ne LP ae ut 820.48 
Repairs, Water and Insurance. PLE ee in ete? 5 Se ee, yy 8 oe 3,789 .89 
Advertising, Printing, Postage and Office Supplies mh, ey Soe et. te ea si) &, ee eee 2,696 . 66 
Telephone .. co i ee aS Wo pas ee ee ee en rile: at eee 1,481.62 
Miscellaneous Expenses a ee Se 6” ae he ee, A me 6,870.89 
Total Expenses @. scene VA ARR ER. oe ee een eae Be ee 


‘We have made an examination of the accounts and financial records of the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE 
of Boston for the year ended January 31, 1937. The cash and securities called for by the books were 
found to be on hand; the foregoing statements and summaries are in accordance with the books and, in 
our opinion, fairly set forth the financial condition of the Leacus as at January 31, 1937 and the results 
of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

ScOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


To the ANrimaL Rescue LeaGue of Boston, Massachusetts, I give, devise and bequeath the sum of ...............-...05- 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No.. 
Street, in the city (or town) of 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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VALIANT DOGS 


GREAT DOG STORIES OF OUR DAY 


Selected by 
FRANCES E. CLARKE 


Here they are, from tiny Pom to gigantic 
Mastiff, playing heroic, humorous, human parts ° 
in great short stories of contemporary literature. omplunents 


Hugh Walpole, H. C. Bunner, Stephen Crane, 


Mazo de la Roche, Anatole France, Gals- 

worthy, Tarkington, Terhune, Woollcott .. . ° 

the contributors comprise a literary Roll of of 178 Puend 
Fame. 


“It's impossible to imagine any lover of dogs 
who would not find this the best he has seen on 
the subject.” 


$2.50, any bookstore or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Lederle 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza Wew YOrkmuwNe ): 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1937 SY 


Open All Y ear 


on the 
Worcester Highway 
at 


Framingham Centre = 
A Charming Place yore 
to Dine Jel? odes Lakes 


Seiler’s 1775 House Route 2 Lexington 


Seiler’s Inc. Restaurant 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C, Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


ele) 
NEW YORK PORTLAND 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Headquarters for 
We Dog Foods 


We have an unusually large 
variety of brands and kinds 


Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 


THERAPOGEN 


for Protection against infections and 
PIXATERPA for Mange 


are favored by Humane Societies everywhere 


Your Veterinarian can supply you, or 
write for literature to 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


213 S. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 
Catalogs—Booklets 


Job Printing 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704-5875 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


McKINNEY BROS. 


BRIGHTON SALE and EXCHANGE STABLE 
DRAFT, BUSINESS, FAMILY AND SADDLE HORSES 
Auction Sales Every Wednesday 
421 Market Street, Brighton, Mass. Telephone, Brighton 0052-1211 


Compliments of 
C. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 
B. T. CLancy, Tel. Granite 9628W W.P. Fi1vzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 


From a Friend 


DOG COLLARS bought of us marked FREE 


Kennel Signs, Dog Tags, Rubber and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Badges, 
Burning Brands, Door Plates, Engraving, Enamel Signs, etc. 
ALLEN BROS., CORP. 

CAPitol 2132 17 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. |[|| 


DOGGIE DINNER BOVEX 

MAN-KIND DOG FOOD KIT-E-RATION 

OLD TRUSTY CLIMAX OLD TRUSTY PUPPY CAKES 
KEN-L-RATION ALL TERRIER DOG FOOD 
CALO DOG FOOD CALO CAT FOOD 


Red Heart Dog Food — The Three Diet Food 


OUR FOODS ARE USED IN MANY 


a Old Trust OF THE LEADING KENNELS 
Mids ated WA THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MADE BY A COMPANY COMPOSED OF PRACTICAL WRITE TO. Us For 
DOG MEN, AND FIT FOR “MAN'S BEST FRIEND” AND SAMPLE 


Old Crusty Dog Food Co. coos Hicks » Mawachisets 


dlumane Disposal OF LIVE HORSES, COWS, PIGS 


AND COLLECTION OF SIMILAR DEAD ANIMALS 


NEW ENGLAND RENDERING COMPANY 


Telephone Stadium 7510, 7511, 7512 


ieee eS | Orivate 
GARESE@R VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


YOUR PETS DATOUISeviCs 


ANIMALS FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 
Treated Boarded } 50 Village Street, Boston Telephone: HAN. 7760 
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THORP & MARTIN. fies 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


| QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


GOODRICH KATHANODE 
BATTERIES 


Not one cent for Battery repairs 


Guaranteed as long as you own your car 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (off Park Square) 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Han. 5760 —5761 —5762 


“Meet me at the Motor Mart” 


Motor Mart 
Garage Company 


PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


Opposite Hotel Statler 


Park in a large, modern, 
conveniently situated 
garage at reasonable rates 


by either 


DAY, NIGHT, WEEK or MONTH 
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Spaans Engraving Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
R UES OOF Gs Hains 
LUE US sICRASI ING 
HVACR is ONS 
LINE and WOOD 
ENeG i ReAgy ele Nac 


ONG 


Telephone Needham 1021 J 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone, KENmore 6195 


Frank H. Powers Company 


Contractors and ‘Builders 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


39 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 


=» Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 1m 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Telephone: KENmore 1221 


Howell Brothers, Inc. 


422 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Linens > Laces 


Summer Branches: NANTUCKET, MASS.-HYANNIS, MASS. 


Compliments of 


Wheeler Clean Towel Co. 


817 Albany Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


She Kennel 
Food Supply Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DOG, FOX and CAT FOODS 


FOR THE PAST 35 YEARS 


To Owners of Dogs: 


Send for free samples or send $1.00 for Trial 
Order of approximately 20 Ibs., giving number 
and breed of your dogs. 


ALL BRANDS GUARANTEED 
LO SBESSA LISBAGLORY. 


Address: Factory and Main Office 


The Kennel Food Supply Co. 


Fairfield, Connecticut 
THE FOOD WILL TELL 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1937 


DEVonshire 8338 Telephones LIBerty 0660 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


ACCIDENT 


GENERAL Repairing SUVEING 
BEAR WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


SIXTY-SIX BROADWAY 


JOSEPH L. BUDD, Prop. BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone: LIBERTY 9783 


JAMES WILKINSON & CO. 


Electrical Contractors and Engineers 


128 OLIVER STREET 


BOSTON 


Invalid and Sickroom Supplies 


Wheelchairs — Hospital Beds 
to Rent 


Trusses, Belts, Elastic Hosiery, Hearing Aids, 
Crutches, Commodes, Ultra Violet Lamps 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of a Friend 


4] 


Compliments of 


nh UR. HUGHES) fee CLO). 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE INC. 


Coats, Towels, Aprons — Linen of All Kinds 
Call HIGhinds — 941 Massachusetts Ave. 


CHAIRS JACHS ON CAP. 3632 
TABLES FOLDING CHAIRS BOSTON 


Office DEDham 0130 Residence DEDham 0507 
D. F. MAHER CO. 
Joseph J. Crespi, Mar. 
Plumbing and Heating 
Gas Fitting and Furnace Work 
11 EASTERN AVENUE DEDHAM, MASS. 


KEEP 
DOGS 


FIT 
WITH 


PROPER 
FEEDING 


You'll find Milk-Bone a real help in keeping your 
dog in top form the year round, because it is a 
clean, wholesome food, made of beef meat, cereals 
and food minerals combined in correct propor- 
tions. Its hard, crunchy bone shape appeals to 
dogs — and it’s good for them because the eating 
of it exercises their teeth and gums. 

Milk-Bone is economical, convenient and easy 
to feed, both at home and on the bench. For a free 
sample, send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th St., 
New York City. 


Milk-Bone “Bakery 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 West 14th Street, New York 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 


ays CASEY: 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 
JAMES GALLAHUE 
351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGS A SPECIALTY 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BROOKLINE BOSTON 


Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 
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M. P. WHITE CO. 


WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS AND 


JANITORS’ 
SUPPLIES 


55 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Compliments of a Friend 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 Tel. Malden 1187 


pocs C. H. LUDLAM & CO. CATS 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, Talking Par- 
rots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat Collars and Supplies. All Kinds 
of Pet Stock. Birds taken to Board. 


69 Bromfield St. and 20 Bosworth St., Boston., Mass., and 176 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass. 
Cc. H. LUDLAM PROPRIETORS—————L. H. LUDLAM 


RALPH L. POLLARD 
Prescription Optician 


97 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
Independent Taxi Operators Association 
“The Taxicab You “Prefer” 
HANcock 8700 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


BOSTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Boston Drinking Cup Company, Division 
Manufacturers of ENVELOPES 


and 
SANITARY PAPER PRODUCTS 
Corner of High and Maverick Streets, DEDHAM, MASS. 


LIBERTY 1380 


ACME NOVELTY COMPANY 
THE HOME OF PARTY FAVORS 
FLAGS — NOVELTIES — TOYS 


296 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1937 


Compliments of 


UNITED OIL COMPANY | 
Wholesale Distributors of 
HIGH GRADE FUEL OIL 
for Domestic Consumption in Homes 
ALSO 
GASOLINE, KEROSENE and 
100% Pennsylvania Lubricating 
OIL and GREASES 
Quality Always 


AMERICAN MADE PRODUCTS 
FILLING STATIONS 


965 Massachusetts Avenue | 
185 Kneeland Street 
46 Broadway 


BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: Som. 7780 


OFFICE: Middlesex Ave., Somerville 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES « BOOKS - CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
e 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 


A PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT S. For every age 
and every size there is a proper SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
=» criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 
} supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 
for them, or get it for you very easily. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 


Write for SPRATT’S interesting illustrated three ae ce E es h ae 
book on dogs. It contains valuable hints on They have proved t Cnt WOLEE 
care and feeding, and tells how to recog- — accept no substitutes for 
nize and treat the commoner dog ailments. them! 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ld. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 


